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ABSTRACT 


EQUIPPING MEMBERS FOR MINISTRY 
TO THE TERMINALLY ILL 


AND THEIR FAMILIES 


By 


Wilbert H. Goatley, Jr. 
United Theological Seminary, 2007 
Mentors 
Charles E. Booth, D.Min. 


Robert C. Scott, D.Min. 
Jesse T. Williams, Jr. D.Min. 


The focus of this research was to develop a model for Equipping Members for Ministry to 
the Terminally Ill and Their Families at the Calvary Missionary Baptist Church in Saint 
Louis, Missouri. A mixed method approach of pre and post-surveys, a three part sermon 
series and a three part workshop was used to achieve the model. Participants’ attitudes 
and understandings of death and dying were modified and ministry training was 
provided. Participants in the church were informed on end of life issues. As a result, this 


model offered transformative ministry to the dying and their families. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ministry is being done in a twilight zone. Postmodernism appears to be a 
transition period between modernity and something that is next. In a book by Dan 
Kimball, They Like Jesus But Not the Church: Insights From Emerging Generations, he 
comments on the new era in which one lives: 

In J.R.R. Tolkien’s The Fellowship of the Ring, Galadriel, the elf 

queen played by Kate Blanchert in the movie, says a classic line 

about the changes happening in Middle Earth. She says to Frodo, 

“The world is changed. I feel it in the water. I feel it in the earth. 

I smell it in the air.” 

This statement illustrates the season of ministry the church is in. It is a season of 
tremendous change that has happened over the past thirty years. One can remember when 
times seemed different. There was a time when people had respect for the Bible and the 
church. There was a time when being a Christian was not broad brushed with negative 
stereotypes. There was a time when a pastor was a chaplain to a Christian congregation in 
a majority Christian community. But today, all has changed. 

People no longer have a background of Bible knowledge. Young people question 
the very documents that previous generations accepted as fact. Lifestyles have changed. 


While many say they read the Bible, many more are also biblically illiterate. According 


to many, today is a post-Christian culture. 


'Dan Kimball, They Like Jesus But Not The Church: Insights From Emerging Generations 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2007), 15. 


No longer are Christian pastors and ministers the “good guys” in 

films and in the media. Most church leaders now actually feel em- 

barrassed to tell people they are pastors. Some even choose titles 

other than pastor so they aren’t dismissed by people outside the 

church. Some people aren’t even comfortable saying they are 

Christian but come up with new terms such as “Christ follower” 

to avoid negative and distorted associations.” 

This project describes the work of the peer group led by Dr. Charles E. Booth, 
pastor of the Mt. Olivet Baptist Church of Columbus, Ohio, Dr. Robert C. Scott, pastor of 
the Central Baptist Church of St. Louis, Missouri and Dr. Jesse T. Williams, Jr., pastor of 
the Convent Avenue Baptist Church of Harlem, New York. These mentors led the group 
whose ministry focus was entitled: Prophetic Preaching and Ministry in the Post-Modern 
Era: Toward Megachurch or Mega change. 

This group grappled with the meaning of prophetic preaching. It discussed what 
made preaching prophetic and what made ministry meaningful in the present era. For the 
group, a consensus developed that prophetic preaching should lead to prophetic ministry. 
Prophetic ministry should lead to a prophetic church. In this project, a connection is made 
between the ministry focus of the mentor group and the project in the context of the 
Calvary Missionary Baptist Church where the writer serves as pastor. 

The title of this project is Equipping Members for Ministry to the Terminally Ill 
and Their Families. The connection between prophetic preaching and ministry is the goal 
of transformation. The definition of prophetic preaching shared with the peer group in 
December 2005 was “Prophetic preaching is the authentic and undeniable proclamation 


of the Word of God (Gospel) upon a people and culture with the intent of transforming 


both people and culture unto the Will and Purpose of God.” 


? Tbid., 15. 


Unpacking this definition gives direction to this ministry project. Prophetic 
preaching seeks to create transformation. It is authentic and undeniable. It is the 
proclamation of the Word of God. It is the proclamation of the gospel upon a people. It is 
contextual. It is done in and through community. Preaching is the fountain from which 
springs the impetus of ministry in the black church context. Through community, the 
church demonstrates the transformation that preaching points to. At the end stage of life, 
people are open to ministry. People are open to the gospel incamate in times of crisis. 
People are open to caring, concerned ministry at the time of a death. Could it be a divine 
opportunity to offer transforming ministry to the dying and their families? That is the 
contention of this project. When natural helpers in a church are given information and 
training, their care for the terminally ill elevates that ministry to being both transforming 
and therefore prophetic. 

Therefore, this postmodern era has given birth to new Christian communities 
called “emerging.” They appear to be a reaction to congregations tied to modernity and 
the traditional, rationalistic models of Western thought. Churches are dwindling in 
numbers who still minister with unquestioned monotony because of the motto, ““We’ve 
never done it that way before.” So a new paradigm for ministry has been popularized, 
being missional. Dan Kimball, author of They Like Jesus But Not The Church, discusses 
the question, “What is missional?” 

° Being missional means that the church sees itself as being 

missionaries, rather than having a missions department, and 
that we see ourselves as missionaries right where we live. 

° Being missional means that we see ourselves as representa- 

tives of Jesus “sent” into our communities, and that the 
church aligns everything it does with the missio dei 


(mission of God). 
° Being missional means we see the church not as a place 


we go only on Sunday, but as something we are throughout 
the week. 

e Being missional means that we understand we don’t “bring 
Jesus” to people but that we realize Jesus is active in culture 
and we join him in what he is doing. 


e Being missional means we are very much in the world and 
engaged in culture but are not conforming to the world. 
e Being missional means we serve our communities, and that 


we build relationships with the people in them, rather than 
seeing them as evangelistic targets. 

e Being missional means being all the more dependent on 

Jesus and the Spirit through prayer, the Scriptures, and each 
other in community. 

This new type of church is called “the emerging church.” Ministry is done by 
missionaries, as the members of the churches are called. These churches understand 
postmodernity. Being missional is incarnational. Ministry to the terminally ill must be 
done incarnationally. Being missional is relational. Ministry to the terminally ill is 
relational. Being missional means to be on a mission. Ministry to the terminally ill is 
about being on mission. Ministry to the terminally ill means to join Jesus in what he is 
doing in the world. 

Ministry to the dying is prophetic if it brings the gospel. The good news is to see 
God as present in his absence. The good news is that God is there in the suffering. The 
good news is seen from the Cross; Jesus identifies with a sense of “Godforsakeness” that 
the dying often experience. Ministry to the dying is prophetic when the truth is 
proclaimed. 

Ministry to the terminally ill and their families is prophetic when members are 


living out the themes of justice, empowerment and transformation. Education is 


empowerment. Training empowers people to make informed choices. Justice issues are 


3 Tbid., 20. 


important to the end of life. Minorities should know about the need for wills, durable 
power of health care and choices for hospice care. Members should be equipped for 
informed ministry. Members should be equipped to help their families plan for the event 
of death. Death will happen to all. 

Transforming ministry connects real life experience to biblical truth. Death is seen 
in this project as another stage of growth. Liberation theology informs this project. 
Liberation speaks to suffering. It speaks to freedom. Death can be experienced as the 
ultimate liberation, which becomes truly transformational. There is ttansforming power 
available when Christians practice the ministry of presence. In the ministry of presence, 
God will show up and transform the dying, their families, and churches. In this way, a 
church can truly reach people in times of crisis. This concept of the prophetic is written 
about by Mark Scandrette in Emerging Churches: Creating Christian Community in 
Postmodern Cultures: 

We asked ourselves, “What kind of person was Jesus? Which 

dimensions of life do his life, work, and teachings relate to?” 

Our conclusion was that Jesus was equally concerned with 

the here and now and the afterlife, and that he was inviting 

us to be not only believers but also followers of his way of 

life. The concept of the kingdom of God became important 

to us because it presents a picture of good news that is 

holistic and integrative.‘ 

Chapter one gives an introduction to the researcher and his spiritual journey. It 


seeks to explain the ministry focus through the synergy of the spiritual autobiography and 


the context of the church. It defines the peer group emphasis and project focus. 


“ Eddie Gibbs and Ryan K. Bolger, Emerging Churches: Creating Christian Communities in 
Postmodern Cultures (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2005), 306. 
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Chapter two shares the resources that informed and contributed to the project. The 
ibook and resources consulted lay an intellectual foundation for further ministry inquiry. 
A discussion of postmodernism and preaching is included in the chapter. 

Chapter three explains the historical, biblical and theological foundations for the 
ministry project. Each major section of this chapter expresses the academic and 
intellectual wrestling of prophetic preaching and ministry in the project. 

Chapter four discusses the methodology of the project. There is a discussion of 
the mixed method approach. It also talks about the use of ethnography in the qualitative 
aspect of the research. 

Chapter five explains the field experience of the researcher. The use of the sermon 
series, workshop series and pre-survey and the post-survey is also discussed. Several of 
the outcomes are described. 

Chapter six contains the reflections of the researcher. The reflections offer an 
evaluation of the project and areas for further study. It also offers conclusions to the 


ministry project. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


This writer received a thank you note from a family member. The writer had sat 
with this lady as she kept a bed side vigil next to her dying mother. Her mother had hung 
near death for several days. She and her sister who lived in town were taking shifts 
around their mother’s bed, waiting and watching for imminent death. While keeping 
company with the daughter, she shared some of her mother’s story. She reviewed some 
significant events in her mother’s life. She showed some pictures, as if to introduce her 
mother to this researcher. 

They sat together for several hours. Most of the time spent in conversation to 
while away the afternoon. The daughter despaired at the only other sibling who lived out 
of town, not being able to share this last ritual of sitting with the dying mother. That 
there may have been some estrangement between the out of town daughter and the dying 
mother was mentioned. This writer suggested that he had seen families put a cell phone 
to the ear of the dying parent to let the child say their “goodbyes and make their peace.” 
In making a condolence call after the mother’s death, the daughter explained that her 
sister had followed the suggestion. She called the out-of-town sister and held the phone 
to her mother’s ear. The daughter conveyed to this writer the lengthy conversation held 


and the impression that the mother was hearing what was being said. Then, the daughter 


said, her mother died later that night. “It was as if she was waiting to hear from the out of 
town daughter before she could let go.” 

The thank you note was another indication of the need for ministry to the 
terminally ill and their families. The previous anecdote merely states the kind of ministry 
a member of the church could engage in if properly trained and commissioned to do so. 
Was the dying mother waiting for her daughter’s voice? Maybe she was, or maybe she 
wasn’t, but the comfort and encouragement felt by the daughter made the ministry 
appreciated. 

The dynamic of ministry to the dying and the terminally ill is compelling. The 
church has the opportunity to significantly impact families during this traumatic time. 
This ministry focus is the result of the personal pilgrimage of the writer and the 


interaction with the present ministry context. 
Earliest Influences 


The writer’s earliest memories are of church. Church services, choirs and 
preaching are the world this writer grew up in. The writer’s father was called to lead the 
First Baptist Church of Eminence, Kentucky when the writer was thirteen months old. 
First Baptist Eminence was a little country church at the time, located at the dead end 
street where half of the local black community was concentrated. The little country 
church was one of the hubs of the black community. 

Parents are important role models in early life. Although the writer’s mother 
passed away several years ago, early memories are filled with her love and support. Much 


of life surrounded church life. The family lived about one hour’s drive away from 


Eminence. Sunday dinners were coordinated with church families. The pastor’s family 
would be invited to different member’s homes for Sunday dinner. This was early life as a 
“preacher’s kid.” 

The advantage of being a city kid in a country church is that one get’s to 
experience rural life. The writer was introduced to outhouses, chamber pots and sleeping 
on pallets on the floor. The writer experienced chasing cows, dodging “cow pies,” and 
playing in the bam. Youngsters would tease the bull in the pasture by waving red 
bandanas at him. When the bull finally gave chase, the youths would scamper over the 
fence with shouts, yells and catching their collective breath. Looking back over this early 


experience makes one appreciate the sense of community and family in the church. 
Exploring The Call To Ministry 


The writer was marked for ministry. Early on, the impression of the writer’s 
father caused the consideration of the possibility of ministry. The teenage years included 
becoming the chauffeur of his father. He would ask the writer to drive him to houses that 
needed a pastoral visit. The writer would drive his father to preacher meetings, hospitals, 
and funerals. One might say this was on-the-job training. 

In the African American church tradition, the choice of ministry is the result of 
the “call to preach” as it was known at the time. This “call” is considered a divine 
invitation to take up the Christian ministry. It is from God and one responds to God in a 
vocational choice. The traditional nomenclature is the “call to preach,” and one then 
begins a journey of becoming a “preacher.” This writer’s “call” is deeply rooted in the 


immeasurable impression his father had on him. The writer wanted to be like his father. 
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Additionally, the writer realizes the need to take ownership of one’s own decisions in life, 
so the ministry choice allows for continued individual growth and maturity. 

Life in a small church affords many opportunities for ministry. The writer was an 
usher, a Sunday school teacher, a choir member and the like. The writer was everything 
but a deacon or trustee. In church the byword was, “be ye also ready.” The pastor of First 
Baptist would call on anyone in the church to pray or read scripture without prior 
warning. 

While processing the call, the writer would talk to his father about, “how does one 
know?” The father gave the son a book entitled, The Preacher, His Life and Work, which 
was the collection of Lyman Beecher Lectures given by J. H. Jowett at Yale University 
Divinity School. This book had an important impact on the writer. The writer’s father 
was one of the early black preachers allowed to enroll at the Southern Baptist Theological 


Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky. His training was both formal and informal. 


Ministry Growth 


The writer enrolled and graduated from his father’s school, the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Louisville. During the last year of seminary, the writer relocated 
to accept the pastorate of the First Baptist Church of Huntington, West Virginia. This 
new ministry location would allow the writer to experience first hand some of the 
ministry observed while growing up. The “call to ministry” has played a crucial role in 
the writer’s life. Since then, the writer has had opportunities of ministry positions and 
places. Currently, the writer is a chaplain with Heartland Home Health and Hospice and 


the pastor of Calvary Missionary Baptist Church in Saint Louis. 
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The Huntington Years 


Toward the final years of seminary, the writer was called to pastor the prestigious 
First Baptist Church of Huntington, West Virginia. This was a particularly wonderful 
congregation nestled along the Ohio River Valley. Huntington had been a manufacturing 
hub. By the time of this writer’s pastorate, the major manufacturers such as the nickel 
plant, the steel mill and the railroad car factory were in decline. The phrase, “The last one 
out of Huntington tum out the lights” was spoken around town. There was a negative 
self-image of many of the blacks in town. Several members of the church would tell the 
researcher, “Huntington is like crabs in a bucket, as soon as one tries to get out, the others 
will pull him right back down.” Getting settled in as the new pastor was not easy. The 
writer spent the first few months commuting from Louisville, Kentucky to Huntington 
every weekend. Congregants would host the new pastor in their homes. On the weekend, 
visits were made to hospitals and homes. Then preaching and teaching would take place 
on Sunday. This was followed by the three hour drive back to Louisville for classes that 
week. It all became a blur. 

After the spring semester, the writer’s family moved into the parsonage of the 
church that summer of 1981. When the writer’s final fall semester began, he commuted 
from Huntington to Louisville twice a week, putting eight hundred miles per week on an 
already used car. Sometimes, the writer would leave Tuesday morning early to arrive in 
time for class. After staying overnight and attending class the next day, then there would 
be the next drive back to Huntington for prayer meeting and Bible study. After seeing the 
family Wednesday night, the writer would hop into the car on Thursday moming to drive 


back to school and stay until Friday afternoon for the commute back to Huntington. This 
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schedule continued from September through November of 1981. In December, the writer, 
his wife and small daughter traveled five hours through a snow storm to make it to 
graduation. 

Upon reflection, the young pastor did not realize his tank was running on empty. 
Following a pastor with a long tenure is particularly hard. In many instances, the new 
pastor often becomes a defacto interim due to the predecessor’s lengthy tenure. The 
predecessor had had a very successful pastorate at First Baptist Huntington. He was 
pastoring at the time of the Marshall University plane crash. It was a community tragedy 
that became a traumatic episode in the life of the city. The plane crash killed most of the 
football team, coaches and supporters. The predecessor had organized several university 
students into a choir and traveled the country raising funds for the school. He organized a 
successful youth conference that drew crowds from several states. After the church 
suffered a fire that destroyed the old sanctuary, he had raised the money to build a 
modern new sanctuary. He was the director of a local human service agency, the 
Opportunities Industrialization Center affiliated with Dr. Leon Sullivan. He had only left 
the church to take a very high position in the nation’s foremost civil rights agency, the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). He had 
endeared himself to the church, and was known throughout the city and state. So in this 
writer’s naiveté, he wanted to outdo his predecessor in just a few years. 

Looking back on this time, the writer realizes his thinking was crazy. He felt 
threatened by those who wanted to bring the predecessor back. Many of them became the 
loyal opposition. Instead of slowing his pace, the writer dove into church and community 


work at the expense of his family and health. 
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The writer became president of the local community development corporation. He 
found himself contending with city leaders, even leading a march on city hall. The writer 
set about to rebuild the membership both numerically and spiritually. Long hours and 
much energy were expended. In the spring of 1984, the writer took on the task of being 
state coordinator of the presidential campaign of a national civil rights leader who was 
running for president of the United States. The writer cris-crossed the state of West 
Virginia, organizing local committees, and contending with volunteer campaign staff. 
Along with all of these activities, including weekly preaching and teaching, the writer 
neglected his health. For over two years, fatigue had been a constant companion; he was 
suffering from bum-out. Because of this fatigue, the writer became more strident with his 
loyal opposition and critics. The writer was short-tempered with family and friends. He 
even attacked his foes from the pulpit. After the primary season, all of this came to a head 
at a called church meeting. Several times before, the opposition had tried to vote the 
pastor out of office, at this meeting the writer lost by six votes. The church was pretty 
much evenly split. 

In hindsight, the young pastor could have been more cordial in his deportment. He 
should have gotten some rest. He should have talked about his insecurities with a mentor. 
But the writer had run out of gas. He was too tired to think straight. He needed rest and 
healing. It is hard to feel rejected. That last church meeting had been particularly 
difficult. The young pastor didn’t understand bum out or the need for self care. The next 
few months were spent trying to get needed rest and figure out the next move. 

The pastorate at First Baptist had been painful, yet many members were kind and 


caring and offered help to the young pastor’s family. Maybe it is only the grace of God in 
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times of silence and solitude that keeps one young person from becoming another 
casualty of ministry wars. 

Not knowing what to do next, the young pastor spent time in Bible study and 
prayer. This traumatic time allowed for a mystical experience of spiritual awakening and 
renewal. In a personal Pentecost, like that of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
waves of love washed over his soul. The experience allowed the healing to begin and 


readied the writer for the next challenge. 
The Encourager’s Fellowship 


There had been a lot of participation in local politics. The researcher was asked to 
serve on the transition team of the newly elected mayor of Huntington. This opportunity 
led to a position in city government. It also allowed the young pastor income to provide 
for his young family. 

Later that year, in 1984, the writer began to meet with three others in a home 
Bible study. This home Bible study eventually led to the organization of a church. The 
small group forged very close ties. In time, the church was named the Encourager’s 
Fellowship. Some of the most enduring and endearing friendships of the writer’s life 
were developed at this time. Some of the most fun the young pastor had was in planting 
this church. It was a labor of joy and love. Those pioneering members met in apartments, 
homes, picnic shelters and the local women’s club. 

During this doctoral process, the wnter had the privilege to return to Huntington 
and speak for the mortgage buming service of the Encourager’s Fellowship, a church the 


writer had helped plant over twenty years earlier. This experience demonstrates God’s 
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faithfulness. Out of the writer’s pain and transformation, a fellowship of encouragers was 
birthed that still welcomes those outside the family of faith into the church. 

After three years at the “ship,” it was time for the young pastor and his family to 
move on. The seven years in Huntington had been both hard and healing. It was time to 


move back to Louisville to take the next step in this journey. 
Louisville Time 


The stay in Louisville was relatively short. The writer went back to school to 
work on another degree. The wife took a teaching position in the public schools. The 
writer accepted a staff position at the St. Stephen Baptist Church in Louisville and served 
under the leadership of a college classmate, Rev. Kevin Cosby. This staff position 
allowed the writer to practice some church growth ideas that had been brewing since 
seminary. St. Stephen was a growing, dynamic place to serve. At this time, the church 
only met in a four hundred seat sanctuary with a small educational wing; its growth 
required buying homes in the inner city neighborhood where it was located to house 
Sunday School classes and ministries. The pastor of St. Stephen set out to transform his 
neighborhood. They would later go on to become a megachurch of several thousand. 

The writer took a position with Volunteers of America to be director of 
Transitional Housing. This position included running two shelters for homeless families. 
This was a rewarding position. Many families were given opportunities to receive 
education, job training and move into their own home. After a while there was a change 
of supervisors. The new supervisor and the writer were not on the same page. It was 


during a time of prayer about leaving that position that the phone rang. It was an almost 
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immediate answer to prayer. It was an offer to come to Saint Louis to serve on staff at the 


West Side Missionary Baptist Church. That answer to prayer was miraculous and sudden. 


Meeting In Saint Louis 


Coming to St. Louis from Louisville was an unexpected change. The writer was 
on staff of a large growing church, serving under a classmate and friend from seminary. 
Dr. Ronald L. Bobo, Sr. had received the call to pastor West Side in 1986. The writer 
came on staff in the fall of 1990. The beginning position was Minister of Christian 
Education. Eventually, the writer became Associate Pastor, and Church Administrator. 
Serving at West Side offered a time of growth. Serving under a pastor who treated the 
writer as more of a colleague and friend than merely a staff member was wonderful. West 
Side was experiencing steady growth. Managing that growth became a challenge. The 
church went to two services. Eventually, the church voted to purchase a shopping center 
on sixteen acres beside an interstate. During the twelve years on staff, wonderful 
experiences and growth were demonstrated. The church has become one church in two 
locations, with a city campus and a north county campus. After twelve years on staff, the 
writer felt it was time to transition out of that position and see what else the Lord had in 
store. The writer and his family were given a great send off service. 

During the transition from West Side, the writer was blessed to serve under the 
leadership of Dr. William Collins, then pastor of Antioch Baptist Church in the city. 
Antioch is an historic church in the “Ville” neighborhood of the city. The Lord afforded 
this writer to serve under an elder statesman in the Body of Christ who at the time was 


over eighty years old and had served Antioch over forty-two years. Serving at Antioch 


Ly, 


was a wonderful time of ministry. While serving with Dr. Collins, the pulpit at Calvary 
became open. During the candidacy process, the Lord provided open doors to both accept 
the pastorate of the Calvary Missionary Baptist Church and apply to the doctoral program 
at United Theological Seminary. A new mentor group was starting and the writer began a 
new chapter of ministry at Calvary and United. 

In the fall of 2003, the writer took a position with Heartland Home Health and 
Hospice as a chaplain. This position opened the writer’s eyes to the need for educating 
African Americans to the valuable resource for end of life care. African Americans 
appear to have severe health conditions by the end of life. Due to inadequate access to 
health care, by the end of life many African Americans suffer from end stage effects of 
chronic diseases at an alarming rate. Many people desire to have good pain management 
and care at the end of life. The writer found hospice care to be a valuable resource that 
minority communities should access. 

This concern carried over into the church context of Calvary. The ministry focus 
of this project is impacted by this experience. While the hospice experience is not central 
to the ministry focus, it is important and influences the writer’s passion for care to the 
terminally ill. Being a servant to those who are dying is considered a privilege by this 


researcher. People deserve to receive quality care at the end of life. 


The Saint Louis Context 


Saint Louis is a major metropolitan area that encompasses a bi-state region 
including parts of Illinois and Missouri. There are over one million people living in the 


statistical metropolitan area connected to Saint Louis. Saint Louis is divided into a city 
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political division and a county political division that share the same name. So there is 
both a Saint Louis city and a Saint Louis county. The city of Saint Louis has a population 
of over three hundred thousand with approximately fifty percent of the population 
identified as African American. 

In terms of some significant characteristics of the area, Saint Louis ranks about 
eighteenth in size of population area in the country. It has significant manufacturing. It is 
second to Detroit in automobile manufacturing. It is home to the military side of the 
Boeing Company which builds fighter jets and missiles for the United States military. 
Saint Louis is home to the largest brewery in the country, Anhueser-Busch. Saint Louis is 
a center for bio-technology as the home of Monsanto, Solutia and Ralston-Purina. 

Saint Louis prides itself as a center of culture and the arts. It is the home of 
several regional arts groups, the Saint Louis Zoo, the Saint Louis Art Museum and the 
Saint Louis Science Center. There are many schools and colleges including the large 
universities of Saint Louis University, Washington University in Saint Louis and the 


University of Missouri-Saint Louis. 
The Hospice Context 


The writer works at Heartland Home Health Care and Hospice as a hospice 
chaplain. Heartland is a national company with offices in several major cities. The 
concept of hospice derives its origins from the middle ages when Catholic orders would 
welcome strangers on pilgrimages or journeys to stay at their monasteries and guest 
houses. The modern hospice movement got its impetus from a woman in England. She 


was a doctor and had been a nurse. She felt people who were dying should be given a 
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better way to transition from this life to the next. She began to advocate on behalf of the 
dying to make the process of dying more humane. 

In America, the emphasis on better action on behalf of the dying was given 
exposure by Elisabeth Kubler-Ross. Her seminal book, On Death and Dying was 
instrumental in a national conversation on how America viewed death and dying. Just 
about twenty years ago, hospice care became a benefit through Medicare and Medicaid. 
This added to the rapid development of the hospice and palliative care industry in health 
care. 

Heartland Hospice is the largest hospice of its kind in the Saint Louis area. It has 
a sizeable market share of those receiving hospice care. While Heartland Hospice has a 
diverse workforce, many minority communities are unreached with information on 


quality end of life care. 


The History Of The Church Context 


The Calvary Missionary Baptist Church was organized under the leadership of the 
late Rev. William Harris and his wife, Fordie on June 11, 1916. The church was located 
at 2625 Morgan Street (currently Delmar Boulevard). On March 4, 1939, that building 
was destroyed by fire. After the fire, while the officers searched for a permanent home, 
the congregation worshipped at 2800 Morgan Street and then at 2200 Franklin Avenue. It 
was also after the fire that Rev. Harris decided to resign as pastor. Rev. Itelus (I.T.) 
Moore, who was serving as the janitor of the church, was named acting pastor. Rev. 


Harris served as the pastor for twenty three years. 
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While the congregation worshipped at 2200 Franklin, the property at 2822 Easton 
Avenue (now renamed Dr. Martin Luther King Drive) became available. The property 
had been a garage and night club, but the space was sufficient to hold a growing 
congregation like Calvary. Being a skilled laborer in the masonry industry, Pastor Moore 
and other members of the congregation did the work that was needed to tum the building 
into a church home for Calvary. The congregation marched into the new facility in 
September 1940. In December of that year, Rev. Moore was elected pastor after serving 
as acting pastor for more than a year. Rev. Moore’s tenure as pastor was marked with 
both numerical and spiritual growth. He served the church until his death in 1973, a total 
of thirty-three years. 

In June of 1974, the writer’s predecessor Rev. Ronal C. Bridewell was called as 
pastor of Calvary. Under his leadership the church continued to prosper. Rev. Bridewell 
was known as a builder. A sanctuary constructed adjacent to the existing building was 
completed in May 1984. Ten years later a gymnasium was constructed to serve the 
church and community. Pastor Bridewell passed away on August 14, 2003 after twenty 
nine years of leadership. 

After his death, the church was served by Rev. Sammie L. Anthony as interim 


pastor until May 2005, when the writer was elected as the fourth pastor of the church.’ 
The Present Church Context 


Calvary went through a very important transition that has influenced the present 


tone of the church. About 1995, Pastor Bridewell began a long slow disease progression 


' Church history taken from Calvary Missionary Baptist Church Eighty Ninth Church Anniversary 
program, (June 2005). 
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as a result of some health challenges. For the last eight years or so of his life, he 
experienced increasing fragility and health related problems as the disease took its toll on 
him. By the end of his life Pastor Bridewell had endured a leg amputation, renal failure 
resulting in dialysis treatments and confinement to a wheelchair. Calvary is a very loving 
church, and continued to follow their pastor. 

The church installed a ramp into the pulpit for the pastor’s use. The church made 
sure the pastor made it to dialysis and doctor’s appointments. The pastor had endeared 
himself to many during his pastoral leadership that continued during his health 
challenges. Some of the unexpected consequences of Pastor Bridewell’s health concerns 
were the increasing use of the associate ministers of the church to carry out many pastoral 
functions. The present context of the church includes some residual issues about power 
sharing and information sharing. 

The church endured a slow decline during the health crisis of the pastor, yet 
continued to offer services to the community. Because of the spiritual dynamic and 
leadership of Pastor Bridewell, the church was able to weather the increasing incapacity 
of pastoral presence. The passing of Pastor Bridewell was very traumatic for the 
congregation. Due to the able leadership of the interim pastor, church officers, the 
dedication of the associate ministers along with significant support by the mass choir, the 


church survived during the two years Calvary was without a pastor. 
The Current Ministry Situation 


When the writer accepted the call to pastor the church, there were three hundred 


and fifty eight members on the church roll. Of that number, one hundred and seventy five 
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members, or forty nine percent, reside in Saint Louis city zip codes. Fifty one percent live 
in suburb zip codes. Early in this pastorate, the author spent about three weeks dialoging 
with members about the present climate of the church. 

Several meetings with the congregation took place, responses were written on 
newsprint in front of the congregation. Words used to describe the church at the time 
were: transition, old fashioned, spiritual, distrust, helpful, compassionate, lost, hurting 
and chaotic. The members were asked how the community perceived the church. Those 
responses were: traditional, clique, relieved, good teaching, long services, tardiness, good 
food, good choir, spiritually dead, fake. When asked to list what Calvary does best, the 
first two responses were: eat and hugs.” When asked how the members of the church 
would like to see Calvary in the future, the responses were: more outreach, hold informed 
meetings, tidy up, shorten worship, professional repairs, enhance Christian Education 
program, hold church related meetings at church, cleaner restrooms, Sunday morning 
greeters and new lighting in the sanctuary. 

The brainstorming continued with what it would take for Calvary to become the 
church the members wanted to see. Listed responses were: congregational growth, new 
choirs, more participation, each member involved in ministry, purchase expansion 
property, financial education of members, and committed leaders.’ 

A survey of the membership was completed by forty-two members or twenty 
percent of the average Sunday attendance. Calvary is seventy-six percent female and 


twenty-one percent male. Seventeen percent of the membership is single, or never 


? Taken from notes of September Vision Bible Studies at Calvary Missionary Baptist Church, 
2005. 


3 Thid. 
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married. An additional nineteen percent are separated or divorced. Only thirty-eight 
percent of the membership is married. Forty-eight percent of the members have had some 
college, trade or vocational school. Fifty-five percent are employed full time. Thirty 
percent of the households make fifty thousand dollars or more per year, with forty 
percent making less than thirty-five thousand dollars per year. 

Sixty percent of the members indicate they have lived in the general area for 
twenty years or more. Sixty-two percent indicate they will probably or very likely not 
move in the next five years. Sixty-seven percent of the members have been a member of 
Calvary for ten years or more. Sixty-two percent of the members commute eleven to 
thirty minutes to get to church. In the area of stewardship, nineteen percent of the 
members give one thousand to one thousand four hundred and ninety nine dollars to the 
church. Ten percent give fifteen hundred dollars to twenty four hundred and ninety nine 
dollars per year to the church. Seventeen percent give two thousand five hundred to three 
thousand four hundred and ninety nine dollars in offerings and twenty one percent give 
three thousand five hundred dollars or more per year. Ninety three percent of the 


members were raised Baptist.’ 


The Neighborhood Context 
Calvary is located in the Jeff-Vander-Lou neighborhood. “Jeff-Vander-Lou is a 
developing area of north Saint Louis bounded by Jefferson on the east, Vanderventer on 


the west, Natural Bridge on the north and Martin Luther King to Delmar on the south.” ° 


“Nancy T. Ammerman, Studying Congregations: A New Handbook, (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1998). Appendix A. Congregational Inventory given November 30, 2005. 


> Jeff-VanderLou—A Neighborhood Continuing to Build.” City of St. Louis 
Homepage (http://stlouis.missouri.org/jeffvanderlou/) Accessed January 2006. 
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According to the Two Thousand Census, Jeff-Vander-Lou has a total population of six 
thousand-four hundred-fifty-nine. About ninety-eight percent of these residents are 
African American. Approximately thirty-four percent are nineteen or younger. Forty-six 
percent are under thirty. Seventy-five percent of the residents are single headed 
households and of these eighty-nine percent are headed by a female. Twenty-eight 
percent of the housing is vacant. Of the housing that is occupied, sixty-six percent is 
renter occupied.° The Jeff-Vander-Lou area of town is a low-income area in need of 


community and economic development. 
Discernment of Ministry Focus 


In the African American community, there seems to be a lack of information 
concerning end of life care and end of life issues. In fact, end of life issues are more 
complex due to the lack of adequate health care in the black community as a whole. As a 
participant in the “prophetic preaching and ministry” focus, this writer sought to find a 
way through the maze of issues to concentrate on one primary identifiable problem area 
to develop in the doctor of ministry process. This peer group focus is entitled: Prophetic 
Preaching and Ministry in the Post-Modern Era: Toward Mega-Church or Mega- 
Change. 

In peer group seminars the question was, “What is the vision of your church to 
impact your city?’ Dialogue developed about how God has uniquely gifted the group in 


each context in a particular way to serve the church and community. In the December 


® United States Census 2000: City of St. Louis (http://stlcin.missouri.org/census), Accessed 
January 2006. 
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2005 peer group meeting, Dr. Charles E. Booth, lead mentor, offered a definition of 
“prophetic preaching.”: 

Prophetic preaching is the authentic and undeniable proclamation 

of the Word of God (Gospel) upon a people and culture with the 

intent of transforming both people and culture unto the Will and 

Purpose of God. 

The peer group discussed how one can know the authentic and undeniable. People 
are inundated with multiple streams of influence. In fact, people are dominated by 
various streams in our lives, including: life experience, family of origin, economic, 
personal, relational, and societal. People are called to deal with the language of culture. 
Ministers must be students in a culture and students of culture. As students, ministers 
must convey what they learn and proclaim what needs to be shared and accepted (the 
prophetic). Didache (teaching) precedes kerygma (proclamation). Ministers are 
challenged to preach for change not just to preach for growth. In prophetic preaching, 
ministers reclaim the meaning and language of words. So in prophetic preaching and 
ministry, ministers must address the issues of life. 

Ministers should evaluate the megachurch phenomenon in light of prophetic 
preaching and ministry. If a megachurch is growing because of its popularity that may be 
a negative thing. On the other hand, if a megachurch is growing because of authentic 
ministry, that may be a positive thing. 

Dr. Charles Booth, the peer group lead mentor, bemoans the unfortunate division 
between the preaching of the gospel and social justice. He writes, “. . . a biased 


proclamation has unfortunately placed preachers and churches in two distinct camps: 


conservative and liberal. . . The Gospel of Jesus Christ was never intended to place 
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persons in camps. The Gospel is social by its very nature and content.”’ Booth asserts the 
gospel is intended to bring Christians together and not divide them. 

Booth further states, “I am convinced that African-American preaching has been 
the dominant force for our liberation. . . Black people in America have, historically, used 


the Bible—its essential message, stories, and characters—to address the racial plight that 
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has shackled us since our arrival upon these shores in 1619.”° Liberation is essential to 


the proclamation of the good news and the demonstration of social justice. 


The African-American church has always been a catalyst for social 
protest and change in American society. This has always been done 
with a strong evangelical, theological underpinning. This has been 
the impetus for African-American protest and liberation. The A frican- 
American church clings tenaciously to the belief of liberation because 
generated long ago in our communal psyche was the belief that we 
struggle not alone, but with the cosmic companionship of the God 

of the Judeo-Christian experience who manifested Himself in Jesus 
of Nazareth.” 


Prophetic preaching should lead to prophetic ministry, which should lead to a 
prophetic church. The importance of the church providing quality ministry at this 
important season in life is significant. People want to feel loved and cared for during the 
time of death. It is with this thought in mind that the peer group helped this writer with a 
doctoral project. The project is entitled: Equipping Members for Ministry to the 


Terminally [11 and Their Families. 


"Charles E. Booth, Bridging the Breach: Evangelical Thought and Liberation in the African- 
American Preaching Tradition (Chicago, IL: Urban Ministries, 2000), 12. 


8 Ibid. 13. 


* Thid., 38. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 

The author’s peer group is named, “Prophetic preaching and ministry in the 
postmodern era: toward megachurch or mega change.” The title of the ministry group 
created a dialogue including many streams of literature and experience. Therefore, the 
concept was not to focus on homiletical method alone or hermeneutical process alone. 
The peer group became a place to process how to think critically and/or prophetically in a 
postmodern culture. 

Applying the Word of God to the contemporary culture necessitated the reading 
of a diverse literature and the discussion of contemporary issues and politics. How does 
one think about and dissect the culture? How does one preach to the postmodern mind? 
How does one develop ministries in the present culture? What does the “prophetic” look 
like in postmodernism? These and other questions were the “bread and meat” of many 
peer group sessions. 

Although this ministry project is “Equipping Members for Ministry to the 
Terminally [1] and Their Families,” it is the outgrowth of the rich dialogue and readings 
that were part of the peer group process. 

One of the first texts read for this doctoral program is Patricia Cranton’s, 
Professional Development as Transformative Learning. This text explores the concept of 
adults as empowered to do independent study. For Cranton, education is a political 


activity that both empowers and liberates the leamer to change themselves and others. 


Ax 
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This was the basis for the peer group process at United. It was a revolutionary concept for 


this writer. It has led to and helped with the development of this doctoral project. 
Postmodernism 


One of the first problems of studying postmodemism is the definition. Theologian 
Tyron Inbody, a professor at United Theological Seminary, likens postmodernism to 
“intellectual Velcro dragged across culture” that “can be used to characterize almost 
anything one approves or disapproves.” 

In his article entitled, “Toward a Theological Understanding of Postmodernism,” 
Daniel J. Adams writes: “Perhaps the best that can be said of both postmodemity and 
postmodernism is that they are ‘more than anything—a state of mind’. The postmodern 
is, to begin with, a way of naming the present socio-cultural reality by those who reflect 
upon such things.” Its effect is to be a movement that rejects modernity and classical 
Western thought. For the church, postmodermism, according to Adams, develops 
theologies that are so wedded to socio-political ideologies that it is difficult to find where 
theology begins and politics ends. 

In a very insightful article, “Postmodernism and Its Critics,” Shannon Weiss and 
Karla Wesley give an overview of the key concepts and people of the movement. 
Modemity developed with the Renaissance. Its stance was a faith in science to continue 
the evolution of humanity, and the progress of culture. “Ryan Bishop . . . defines post- 


modemism as an eclectic movement, originating in aesthetics, architecture and 


‘Daniel J. Adams, “Toward a Theological Understanding of Postmodemism.” 
http://www.crosscurrents.org/adams.htm ( Accessed August 21, 2007). 


? Tbid., 1. 
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philosophy. Postmodernism espouses a systematic skepticism of grounded theoretical 
perspectives.’ Weiss and Wesley list leading figures of the movement:* 

Jean-Francois Lyotard. He attacks many of the modern age traditions, such as the 
“Grand” Narrative or Meta (master) narrative. For Lyotard, one cannot know an all 
encompassing narrative. 

Jean Baudrillard. A sociologist, he states that we live in a world of images but 
images that are only simulations. Truth is not absolute, but merely a product of consensus 
values and “science” is just a name the culture gives to certain modes of explanation. 

Jacques Derrida. Much of his writing is concerned with the deconstruction of 
texts and the relationship between texts. He attacks Western philosophy’s concept of 
reason. 

Michel Foucault. Foucault was a French philosopher who sought to demonstrate 
what most people accept as permanent truths of human nature and society actually 
changes during the course of history. Foucault studies the relationship between power 
and its shifting patterns. History depends on who has the power to write it. 

Nancy Scheper-Hughes. She is a professor of anthropology. She advocates that 
ethnologies be used as instruments of critical reflection and human liberation. It is the act 
of “witnessing” (in anthropology) that lends its word its moral and at times almost 
theological character. Weiss and Wesley report Rosenau’s seven contradictions in 


Postmodernism: 


3 Shannon Weiss and Karla Wesley, Postmodernism and Its Critics, 
http://www.as.ua.edu/ant/Faculty/murphy/436/pomo.htm (Accessed August 21, 2007). 2. 


“ Ibid., 5-6. 
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Its anti-theoretical position is essentially a theoretical stand. 

2. While Postmodernism stresses the irrational, instruments of 
reason is freely employed to advance its perspective. 

3. The Postmodern prescription to focus on the marginal is itself 
an evaluative emphasis of precisely the sort that it otherwise 
attacks. 

4. Postmodernism stresses intertextuality but often treats text in 
isolation. 

5. By adamantly rejecting modern criteria for assessing theory, 
Postmodemists cannot argue that there are no valid criteria for 
judgment. 

6. Postmodernism criticizes the inconsistency of modernism, but 
refuses to be held to norms of consistency itself. 

7. Postmodernists contradict themselves by relinquishing truth 

claims in their own writings.” 


Millard J. Erickson comments about the danger of Postmodernism and its 
influences in the church in his book, The Postmodern World: Discerning the Times and 


the Spirit of Our Age. His concern is the reluctance of the church to accept an appeal to 


historical facts or doctrines in the resolution of disagreements in the church: 


Christianity maintains that there is an objective authority for 
humans. Much of postmodernism has rejected the idea of an 
external God who has the right to prescribe what is right and 
what is true. To the postmodernists, this appears to be an 
imposition of power on human beings. Thus, the authority of 
the church, the Bible, or the clergy must be thrown off. Truth 
and morality are simply what a community decides they are. 
Christianity, however, insists that God is the infinite One, and 
that humans must submit themselves to his will.° 


Stanley J. Grenz, also argues in his book, A Primer on Postmodernism, that the 


church must reject the primary tenet of postmodernist thought: 


Postmodern thinkers rightly alert us to the naiveté of the 
Enlightenment attempt to discover universal truths by appeal 
to reason alone. Ultimately the metanarrative we proclaim 
lies beyond the pale of reason either to discover or to 


> Tbid., 7. 
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§ Millard J. Erickson, The Postmodernism World: Discerning the Times and the Spirit of Our Age 


(Wheaton, IL: Crossway Books, 2002), 68. 
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evaluate. Therefore, we agree that in this world we will witness 
the struggle among conflicting narratives and interpretations of 
reality. But we add that although all interpretations are in some 
sense invalid, they cannot all be equally invalid. We believe 
that conflicting interpretations can be evaluated according to a 
criterion that in some sense transcends them all. Because we 
believe that “the Word became flesh” in Jesus Christ, we are 
convinced that this criterion is the story of God’s action in 
Jesus of Nazareth.’ 


Ministry to Postmodern Culture 


In a book entitled, The Church in Emerging Culture: Five Perspectives, each 
contributor discusses what ministry in this present culture is like. The editor, Leonard 
Sweet, a past president of United Theological Seminary, has convened a conversation 
with the contributors in an attempt to be “postmodern” with the structure of the book. 
Yet, the contributors dialogue about the church and its need to keep the message the same 
and develop new methods for ministry and all the tensions in between. 

The first century church understood the scriptures in their language. They 
understood the events of scripture. They understood the cultural context of the gospel. It 
is, therefore, the challenge of the contemporary church to translate the words of Jesus for 
this culture. To make the gospel understandable is the work of preaching and teaching. 
The need for ministry that is both relevant and meeting modern needs is the challenge of 
the book and its contributors. 

Jimmy Long in his book, Emerging Hope: A Strategy for Reaching Postmodern 
Generations, makes a case for reexamining ministry methods in this contemporary 
culture. His theological foundation consists of themes of community, adoption and hope. 
For Long, this means a reevaluation for ministry. His recommendation, develop small 


7 Thid., 164-5. 
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groups where people can find personal places of belonging. For Christians, modern 
ministry is a ministry of hope, love and acceptance found in the small group. The journey 
of this group is toward the biblical concept of shalom. “In the Bible, shalom is a state of 
universal flourishing, wholeness and delight. It inspires “joyful wonder.”® 

Small groups and community is the idea behind Eddie Gibbs and Ryan K. 
Bolger’s book, Emerging Churches: Creating Christian Community in Postmodern 
Cultures. This book interviews several leaders of postmodern churches, also named 
emerging churches. The central idea is new generations need new organizational 
structures and approaches to ministry. In this book, the authors sought to identify the 
spiritual practices of emerging churches. The three core practices of emerging churches 
are identifying with the life of Jesus, transforming secular space and commitment to 
community as a way of life. Other spiritual practices include: welcoming the stranger, 
serving with generosity, and taking part in spiritual activities.” 

Another helpful book on ministry in the Postmodern context is Bob Whitesel’s 
Inside the Organic Church: Learning from Twelve Emerging Congregations. Whitesel 
interviews leaders of twelve congregations to understand life and ministry in 
contemporary culture. This book reminds the reader that the church is no longer a church 
in a Christian culture. “[T]he church in the West is neither esteemed nor shaping culture, 


but rather derided and distained by modern culture.”!° 


® Jimmy Long, Emerging Hope: A Strategy for Reaching Postmodern Generations (Downers 
Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 2004), 172. 


° Eddie Gibbs and Ryan K. Bolger, Emerging Churches: Creating Christian Community in 
Postmodern Culture (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2005), 235. 


© Bob Whitesel, Inside the Organic Church: Learning from Twelve Emerging Congregations 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2006), xvii. 
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Prophetic Preaching 


One of the important books on preaching that was discussed in the peer group was 
Marvin A. McMickle’s, Where Have All The Prophets Gone?: Reclaiming Prophetic 
Preaching In America. The purpose of this book is to raise one specific challenge: the 
need to restore prophetic preaching to a place of urgency in the life of the American 
church.'! McMickle declares, “Preachers need to play a role within the life of their 
congregation and their community similar to the role that such people as Amos, Jeremiah, 
and Micah played within the life of the nation of Israel and Judah.” 

Although McMickle does not fully define what prophetic preaching is, he asserts: 
“Prophetic preaching occurs when the preacher seeks to bring the will of God to the 
attention of the people of God . . . to challenge them to trust God in all circumstances . . . 
”!3 For McMickle, prophetic preaching also occurs when the preacher, “has the courage 
to speak truth to power not only inside the church building but also in the streets and 
boardrooms and jail cells of the secular order.” ’* 

The next book reviewed in the peer group was The Heart of Black Preaching, by 
Cleophus J. LaRue. LaRue declares Black Preaching is distinguished by a “distinctive 


biblical hermeneutic.” He describes this hermeneutic as an “integrative force, a common 


'! Marvin A. McMickle, Where Have All The Prophets Gone?: Reclaiming Prophetic Preaching 
in America (Cleveland : The Pilgrim Press, 2006), vii. 
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thread running throughout this style of proclamation that clearly provides its spirit and 


raison d’etre.”> 


Frank A. Thomas, demonstrates the genius of Black preaching in his book, They 
Like to Never Quit Praisin’ God. Thomas describes the preaching moment in an 
illustration of a eulogy of “Uncle Wash’s Funeral.” Black preaching, relates the sermon 
in such a way as to trigger the senses and “thus triggering emotion, then, the listener may 
be said to ‘experience’ the event.”!® 

John Killinger examines the connection between preaching and ministry in the 
life of the church. His look at Harry Emerson Fosdick’s preaching method is found in his 
book entitled, The Centrality of Preaching in the Total Task of the Ministry. Because of 
Fosdick’s connection between counseling, and preaching, he is a paradigm of the 
centrality of preaching in the task of pastoral care. 

James W. Childs, Jr. writes, “What-this essential message of God’s good news has 
to do with justice, if anything at all, has drawn an uncertain response.”!’ Childs book, 
Preaching Justice: The Ethical Vocation of Word and Sacrament Ministry, restates the 
concern of proclaiming justice to this culture. 

Craig A. Localzo, in Apologetic Preaching: Proclaiming Christ in a Postmodern 


World, makes the case that the church must take on the task of defending the faith, or 


apologetics, as preaching seeks to defend the Christian message: “The postmodern age is 


® Cleophus J. LaRue, The Heart of Black Preaching (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 2000), 9. 


'6 Frank A. Thomas, They Like to Never Quit Praisin’ God: The Role of Celebration in Preaching 
(Cleveland, OH: The Pilgrim Press, 1997), 3. 


7 James W. Childs, Jr. Preaching Justice: The Ethical Vocation of Word and Sacrament Ministry 
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an image-rich age; therefore, postmodern preachers should draw on image-rich narratives 


and stories to present the gospel and make it clear.”!® 


Death and Dying 


This project also deals with ministry to the dying and the terminally ill. Resources 
used and researched in this project include Dr. David Kuhl’s classic book, What Dying 
People Want. This book reminds the reader that people do not like to talk about death. 
Many people, even in the face of a terminal illness, will not adequately prepare for the 
end of their life. 

Elisabeth Kubler-Ross produced the seminal work in the field entitled, On Death 
and Dying. She continued her groundbreaking work in Death: The Final Stage of 
Growth. Both of these books delineate the stages of grief and the spiritual work needed to 
create the kind of death one desires. 

Samuel Oliver shares what the dying teach in the aptly named book, What the 
Dying Teach Us: Lessons on Living. Of the lessons delineated in the book, Oliver offers 
advice to the living about ministry to those who are near death. 

In terms of pastoral care, one of the classics in the field is, Pastoral Care in 
Historical Perspective, written by William A. Clebsch and Charles R. Jackle. Ministers 
are reminded that pastoral care addresses itself with issues of ultimate concern and 
meaning. That resource is followed by E. Brooks Holifield’s, A History of Pastoral Care 


in America: From Salvation to Self-Realization. 


'® Craig A. Loscalzo, Apologetic Preaching: Proclaiming Christ in a Postmodern World (Downers 
Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 2000), 22. 
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Biblical Resources 


Frederick C. Tiffany and Sharon H. Ringe, explain the process of Biblical 
interpretation in their book, Biblical Interpretation: A Roadmap. This was also one of the 
required texts for the doctoral program. This book further examines the process of getting 
the meaning of the texts. 

In terms of the examination of the particular texts in this project, J. A. Thompson, 
shines the light on the biblical in his commentary, The Book of Jeremiah. The other 
commentaries that have been helpful on the same book of the Bible are, Judgment and 
Promise: An Interpretation of the Book of Jeremiah, by J. G. McConville, which seeks to 
understand the themes of judgment and promise, Henry McKeating, writing in The Book 
of Jeremiah and the classic text from Walter Bruggemann, A Commentary on Jeremiah: 
Exile and Homecoming. C. F. Kiel, imagines the situation for Jeremiah as the people 
suffer through the absence of God in his commentary, The Prophesies of Jeremiah. Also 
consulted was the New Interpreter’s Bible Volume VI, focusing on the impressions of 
Patrick D. Miller, The Book of Jeremiah: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflections. 

Timothy Polk, takes on the task of dissecting the personality or persona of the 
Jeremiah known from the biblical text in his book, The Prophetic Persona: Jeremiah and 
the Language of the Self. Also, a treatment of the understanding of suffering as it relates 
to the book of Jeremiah is found in Walter C. Kaiser, Jr. in his treatment entitled A 
Biblical Approach to Personal Suffering. 

New Testament themes of healing and suffering are treated in Andrew Sung 
Park’s book, From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded. In this book Park 


expresses how the wounded can use their hurt and imperfection as an avenue of grace in 
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working for the healing of others.!? David E. Garland’s commentary on Mark: NIV 
Application Commentary, offers insights into that book of the Bible. Some other 
resources for the New Testament are, John Calvin’s Commentary on a Harmony of the 
Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke and Peter G. Bolt, The Cross From a Distance: 
Atonement in Mark’s Gospel. 

The message of the resurrection is developed in Richard N. Longenecker’s edited 
work, Life in the Face of Death: The Resurrection Message of the New Testament. This 
includes the argument for Paul’s development of the resurrection message notable in 
several of the significant New Testament passages on the subject. Paul speaks of the 
resurrection of the dead not so much as a revivification of the dead, but as a 
transformation to a new kind of life. The believer’s resurrection is patterned after Christ’s 
transformation after he was raised from the dead.”” 

Another book that informs the New Testament message of this project is Abraham 
Malherbe’s, Paul and the Thessalonians. This book explores the ancient context around 
the writing of the letter to the Thessalonians. It further expands on the resurrection 


passages at the end of the letter. 
Theological Resources 


Eduard Thurneysen, A Theology of Pastoral Care, looks at the theological 
foundations of caring for the souls of Christians and the church. For Thurneysen, pastoral 


care presumes a community of faith where pastoral care can be exercised. In terms of the 


'? Andrew Sung Park, From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2004), 132. 


20 Richard N. Longenecker, editor, Life in the Face of Death: The Resurrection Message of the 
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African American experience, the classic work in the field is Edward P. Wimberly, 
Pastoral Care in the Black Church. This book seeks to contextualize the practice of 
pastoral care in African American church tradition. One of the seminal practitioners in 
the field of pastoral care is Wayne E. Oates. In his book Grief, Transition, and Loss: A 
Pastor’s Practical Guide. He offers distinctions of the various kinds of grief and the 
minister’s approach to each one. To add to the distinctives of the Black church other 
resources include Gayraud S. Wilmore and James H. Cone, Black Theology: A 
Documentary History, 1966-1979. In this book, the Exodus is seen as the original 
liberating event which reveals that God, “is on the side of the oppressed.” This contextual 
analysis on the theme of liberation theology continues with David Emmanuel Goatley’s 
book Were You There?: Godforsakeness in Slave Religion. This book examines the 
concept of God’s absence and silence in the life of Black religion. 

These resources inform the foundations and project information behind this 
doctoral project. When the proclamation of the Good News informs the church, it also 
informs the ministry of the church. The doctoral project anticipates an intellectual and 
cultural grounding that addresses the context of Postmodernism and Christian ministry. 


The terminally ill and the church enter into a new era of caring service. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 
Historical Foundations 

The historical foundations of ministry to the terminally ill will be viewed from the 
various perspectives of the traditions of pastoral care, the centrality of preaching and the 
development of the hospice philosophy. 

The Pastoral Care Tradition 

The pastoral care tradition has yielded a rich treasure of care for souls. One of the 
rich legacies of the care of souls is the function of ritual in pastoral care. “Ritual has 
played a substantially important role in the performance of the four major pastoral 
functions.”! According to Clebsch and Jaekle, the pastoral function has been confused 
with other helping arts. To them, there is a distinct pastoral function in healing, 
sustaining, guiding and reconciling. Because pastors are so busy with administration, 
homiletics, liturgy and educational functions, there has been a dilution of the distinctly 
pastoral care for souls. Because of this, many pastors have been “thrown back upon the 
patterns, procedures, and functions of the various other helping professions.” 

‘Pastoral care as a helping profession assumes a posture that 

distinguishes it from the institutional, liturgical, homiletical, 


and educational functions of the ministerial profession, and 
this distinction is sharpened-not blurred-by the fact that the 


' William A. Clebsch and Charles R. Jaekle, Pastoral Care in Historical Perspective (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), 68. 
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pastoral role derives its authority from the exercise of the 

public ministerial roles. As pastors lead their congregations 

in prayer and worship and exhortation, they renew and 

re-symbolize their ability to be representative persons 

bearing the wisdom, resources and authority of Christian 

faith. No other helping profession in our society possess 

aready way to exhibit ritually its representation of a distinct 

tradition of helping.’ 

The ritual function of pastoral care gave credence to the representative person as 
the “minister.” The minister of the faith community would have both the information and 
authority to act of the behalf of the faith community. Throughout the history of the 
church, the healing function of pastoral care was ritualized in sacred acts such as 
anointing with oil or the exorcising of evil spirits. Presently, the pastoral care function is 
modeled through the counseling modality. “By ritual a group becomes conscious of itself 
and what it believes.” 

When people of faith face trouble, or even death, ritual reminds us of the “right” 
ways to approach the situation. The pastoral ritual and function is comforting as well as 
instructive. As one considers the function of ritual, this writer would pose for 
consideration that non-liturgical actions are also ritualized in faith communities. Some of 
these sacred actions could be seen as sitting with a dying person, keeping bedside vigils 
with the family, bringing over food, comforting touch and even laying on of hands. 

“The ever-unprecedented situation of dying provides occasion so troubling that, 


lacking some map for action, persons may flounder or fall into isolation or immobility; in 


past ages, Christian rituals for dying provided ways by which one might participate . . . in 


3 Tbid., 68. 
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his own demise.” What a comforting action that a faith community can provide. There 
was a time in the past when churchly mind-sets dominated the culture. Because of these 
churchly insights and understandings, people understood and drew comfort from pastoral 
ritual. Contemporary culture has dismissed these understandings and consensus has been 
superceded by secular approaches to death and dying. 

The question remains, will pastors and churches be able to discover and reconnect 
modern day church members and others with care for their souls? In addition to the 
counseling function of present day pastoral care, sacred actions and ritual can aid the 


healing process of the terminally ill and their families. 
The Modern Challenge to Pastoral Care 


Modern thinkers have challenged pastoral care with new approaches and 
technologies. Modern day theories of psychology and therapy have succeeded in 
providing an identity crisis for some in the pastoral profession. Do helpers and church 
ministries need to be conversant in modern therapeutic approaches to comfort and care? 
New understandings of mental heath modalities would require a vast new army of trained 
therapists to assist the grieving and bereaved. 

One of the challenges of modern day pastoral care is to find its identity, not in 
duplicating these other helping professions, but in accepting its own identity apart from 
these others. Pastoral care has something distinct and unique to offer the terminally ill 
and their families. Maybe the most significant challenge to the care of souls is the 


theological uncertainty of the times in which we live. 


> Ibid., 71. 
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The church is faced with many different theologies and religious interpretations of 
ultimate reality. What does the church offer in light of these times of theological 
uncertainty? In times of uncertainty and crisis the church appears bereft of several 
resources. “The wisdom, the resources, and the authority of Christian religion are shifting 


»© Examples of these winds of understanding are seen in 


sands in the sea of modernity. 
medicine. Traditional Christian faith draws a distinct line between life and death: 
whereas, modern medicine is able to distinguish between biological death and clinical 
death. Traditional Christian faith draws a distinct line between good and bad: whereas, 
modern philosophies blur the lines between right and wrong. 

Since modern culture even challenges the authority of the pastoral function, some 
pastors have surrendered themselves as apprentices to the joumeymen, “in the helping 
arts of medicine, psychiatry, social work, education, penology, counseling, and so forth.”” 
The desire is for a proper historical perspective of pastoral care leading to a dialogue that 
will enrich the current differences between pastoral care and the other helping professions 
and arts. 

Throughout history, pastoral care has borrowed from the cultures in which it 
found itself to inform its understanding of human nature. In the early church it was 
Judaism and probably Gnosticism that informed human personality as encased in time 
and materiality, when it was thought that only through struggling against “principalities 


and powers” could one’s spirit be freed. From Augustine to Thomas Aquinas, several 


6 Ibid., 75. 
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psychological theories have been postulated. Several modern psychological theories have 
arisen even from some opposing schools of thought. As Clebsch and Jaekle put it: 

Since the Enlightenment, pastoral (and theological) psychology 

has found itself confronted by academic, and increasingly by 

popular, psychologies that did not see themselves as specifically 

related to Christian understandings. Some forms of depth psy- 

chology, both in their theoretical and common-sense versions, 

contain polemical references to the once widely accepted theory 

that the immortal soul and its relations to God and to man were 

matters into which religion had the deepest insight and over 

which religion held ultimate control.*® 

In our modern society, the function of the pastor as a sustainer has taken on new 
life. Where once there were tightly knit communities that provided neighbors and friends 
to absorb the shock of troubling events, that role seems to have fallen upon the church 
and its pastor. People on wheels still need continuity and comfort during times of duress 
and stress. Unlike members of other helping professions, the pastor appears in the 
troubled person’s homes. They know the pastor and what the pastor stands for. In many 
ways, the local church and its pastor has replaced the neighborly concern of yesterday. 

The counseling function of pastoral care is related to the guiding aspect of 
pastoring. There are many opportunities for clinical training in hospitals and other 
supervised settings. Some might see a great transition in the focus of pastoral care. 
“During recent years, counseling has been the chief locus of concern for pastoral 
theology and pastoral psychology . .. The vast majority of training opportunities for 
clergy, meanwhile, have been under the auspices of institutions whose central concern 


was counseling as the chief model of the helping art.”” 


* Thid., 78. 
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Fosdick’s Approach to Preaching 


In his understanding of counseling, Harry Emerson Fosdick is a transitional 
figure. Fosdick advocated in Protestant churches a confessional modeled after the 
Catholic tradition. Fosdick would labor weekly with distressed persons, with the intent to 
develop character. According to Fosdick: 

His primary goal was the formation of character—to help 

people shoulder responsibility for themselves, transcend 

their petty self-preoccupation, and accept themselves with 

all their inner contradictions.' 

Fosdick preferred counseling over preaching and declared that was his central 
interest. Yet it was Fosdick who persuaded a large segment of liberal Protestant clergy 
to, “refashion the sermon in the image of the counseling session. He remarked that his 
own ‘preaching at its best has been personal counseling on a group scale’.”"! Fosdick 
was the preacher who perhaps had the largest radio audience of his day. His influence 
was felt by many preachers and pastors who crafted sermons on topics such as “the 
mastery of depression, the conquest of fear, the overcoming of anxiety, and the joys of 


self-realization.”!” 


The Centrality of Preaching 


This brings one to the historical exploration of the centrality of preaching. Frank 


A. Thomas in his insightful book, They Like to Never Quit Praising God, illustrates the 


‘© B, Brooks Holifield, A History of Pastoral Care in America: From Salvation to Self-Realization 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1983), 220. 
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genius of preaching from an Afrocentric perspective. His “Uncle Wash’s Funeral” 
sermon both illustrates the use of celebration in black preaching and the use of preaching 
in ministry to the bereaved. Brother Wash had been arrested and spent time in jail. The 
underlying complication was whether Uncle Wash could make it into heaven. The 
wonder of the sermon is how the preacher allows the congregants to “experience” the 
assurance of grace in the preaching moment. 

The story of ‘Uncle Wash’s Funeral’ illustrates the traditional role 

of the African American preacher. In the midst of profound anguish 

and suffering, the African American preacher sought not to give 

answers to the problem of suffering, and evil in life, but to help 

people experience the assurance of grace in God... The focus was 

not on cognitive explanations, but an experience of the transforming, 

sustaining, and saving power of God in the midst of suffering 

and evil." 

To experience the preaching moment is to enter into the moment fully. In the 
context of preaching, the preacher relates the sermon in such a way as to trigger the 
senses and “thus triggering emotion, then, the listener may be said to ‘experience’ the 
event.” '* In this way, the event becomes “real” to the listener. “The ability of the preacher 
to stir identification, emotion, and interest through sense appeal is what is meant by the 
term experiential preaching.”’* 

Throughout the history of the church, preaching has been a strong organizing 


event that focused on the teaching of the faith. It is because of the centrality of preaching 


that a pastor can shape the tone and tenor of the faith community and its ministry. 


8 Frank A. Thomas, They Like to Never Quit Praisin’ God: The Role of Celebration in Preaching 
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According to John Killinger: 

When the history of the twentieth century pulpit in America is 

written it is doubtful that any figure in it will loom larger than 

that of Harry Emerson Fosdick, the famous minister of Riverside 

Church in New York City. No man’s sermons have been given 

wider attention by radio and newspaper reporters, by professors 

and theologians, by doctors and lawyers and businessmen, or 

by students of preaching and other ministers. For years, what 

Fosdick said from the pulpit in Riverside on Sunday moming 

became the subject of news releases, classroom discussions, 

and other men’s sermons the following week.'° 

Because of Fosdick’s connection between counseling, and preaching, he is a 
paradigm of the centrality of preaching in the task of pastoral care. As this project is 
connected to prophetic preaching, the foundation for the need of connecting preaching 
with ministry is important. Modem day ministers may find that preaching is only 
secondary in the pursuit of wholeness in the congregation. In fact, one critic has 
declared, “the average counselor tends to view the content of the Christian faith as a 
“resource,” a kind of medicine bag from which the skillful practitioner may select the 
psychologically acceptable potions (such as forgiveness or acceptance) that will best 


facilitate his real business of symptomatic relief and therapy.”"” 


Preaching and Pastoral Care 


It is this writer’s contention that historically, preaching has shaped the ministry of 
the congregation. The pastor-preacher is tempted to put therapy ahead of kerygma. The 


preaching becomes second chair to the counseling work. The counseling work then 


'® John Killinger, The Centrality of Preaching in the Total Task of the Ministry (Waco, TX: Word 
Books, 1969), 54. 
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shapes the sermon, instead of the other way around. It is against this backdrop that one 
encounters the thought of Eduard Thumeysen, a longtime friend of Karl Barth. The 
main transition to be made, according to Thumeysen, is from Barth’s emphasis on the 
holiness of God to the corresponding emphasis on the forgiveness of God, with the two 
concepts kept in tension: 

God is holy, and we have offended his holiness; but the gospel 

we have received is the news that God has forgiven the offense 

and wishes to receive men again though Jesus Christ. Our 

primary task as ministers is to make this known to people. 

What we are called to is, above everything else, a ministry of 

reconciliation.'® 

It is Thumeysen’s contention that the purposes of preaching the gospel and 
counseling with the gospel should be kept distinct. Preaching has the primary intent to 
expound this ministry of reconciliation; whereas, counseling merely extends it into the 
lives of the congregation: “Where this is not so...pastoral care will make a futile attempt 
to replace the sermon and the sacraments—futile because they are its only raison 
d’etre.”!” Here is the historic tension between preaching and pastoral care. Where 
Fosdick would make preaching start from its object, the people, Thurneysen would make 
it begin from the Word. 

True pastoral care is biblical. Therefore, one truly understands human nature 
through the Word of God. To care for souls, means to begin with the Bible. The 
proclamation of the Word of God is “the beginning and the end of all true pastoral 


care” 20 


'8 Thid., 58. 
9 Thid., 58. 
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To speak thus of the primacy of preaching is not to say that preach- 
ing is in any way independent of pastoral care. On the contrary, 
there is a vital relationship between the two, and the preacher who 
scorns the working out of the Word in the lives of his people will 
soon find himself speaking a haughty and irrelevant word from 

the pulpit.”! 


The Hospice Philosophy 


We now transition to the development of the hospice philosophy. It is considered 
a philosophy or a program of care rather than a place. Hospice as a concept is concerned 
with the physical, emotional and spiritual needs of the terminally ill person and their 
family. Hospice care emphasizes palliative care and support services rather than the 
cure-oriented approach of most hospitals. 

The Latin word “hospis” meaning host (and guest), is the root of such words as 
hospitality, hospital, hotel, and hospice.** Some trace the origins of hospice to fourth 
century Rome, where a woman named Fabiola used her own wealth to care for the sick 
and dying. “Later the Catholic church continued the concept through the Middle Ages by 
offering a place of refuge to the poor and sick, as well as to travelers returning from the 
battles of the Crusades.”” A London nurse tumed doctor makes a quantuin change in the 
way the dying are treated: 

Dame Cicely Saunders, a London physician, is universally 

credited with developing the modern hospice movement 


through the establishment of St. Christopher’s Hospice in 
the town of Sydenham, just outside of London, in 1967. 


21 Thid., 60. 
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However, the first time the word “hospice” is used to 

describe a place to care for the terminally ill appears to be 

associated with an institution in France thought to have 

been established in approximately 1842, by Mme. 

Jeanne Garnier.” 

It is Dame Saunders’ emphasis of pain and symptom management that is credited 
with the modern use of hospice. She also sought to weat other signs of pain, and 
therefore treat the patient as a living person, rather than a dying collection of symptoms. 

Two years after Dr. Saunders established St. Christopher’s 

Hospice, Dr. Elisabeth Kubler-Ross, then a physician in 

Chicago, wrote her landmark book about the end of life. 

On Death and Dying told the story of dying patients and how 

they wished to be cared for . . . Dr. Kubler-Ross and her 

patients identified the futility of the ceaseless attempts at 

heroic measures to prolong life, because such measures so 

often made dying simply more “lonely, mechanical and 

dehumanized.”° 

As a philosophy, hospice care is not about giving up hope. It is rather a 
philosophy about living to the best of one’s ability the life one has left. Dying is seldom 
easy. It requires courage on the part of the terminally ill patient and family to face the 
enormous physical and emotional challenges of dying. While the hope for a miracle cure 
is not ruled out, the hope for reconciling relationships, bringing closure to personal 
affairs, expressing love and saying good-byes can be just as rewarding. For the 


terminally ill, the time remaining may afford an opportunity for spiritual reflection and 


growth. 


4 Thid., 45. 
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Through tracing the historical development of pastoral care, the centrality of 
preaching and the development of the hospice philosophy, one can see the historical 


foundation of ministry to the terminally ill and their families. 
Biblical Foundations 


Finally, the answer that was eluding me surfaced in my mind. It 

was so simple that I had not yet been able to put it into words. I 

told the media that probably the most important thing I could 

do for the people of the Archdiocese—and everyone of good 

will—would be the way I prepare for death.”° 

This is the concept that Joseph Cardinal Bernardin espoused as he dealt with his 
impending death. He found the courage to face his cancer and terminal diagnosis. As 
Cardinal Bernardin explored this passage of life, he discovered a spiritual component to 
his dying. His spiritual development was deeply rooted in his faith. As we look forward 
to the Biblical Foundations of this project we will explore the scriptural dimensions and 


interpretations of the “balm in Gilead,” prophetic preaching about suffering and dying 


and Jesus’ cry of dereliction as found in the New Testament. 
Suffering in the book of Jeremiah 


This writer has found a wealth of biblical material to tie the theme of “suffering 
and dying” in the book of Jeremiah. Here is what it says, “Is there no balm in Gilead? Is 
there no physician there? Then why has no new skin grown over their wound? Would 
that my head were water, my eyes a fountain of tears, that day and night I might weep for 
the slain of my daughter—my people!” (Jer. 8:22-23). Jeremiah, as a prophet of God, was 


*6 Joseph Cardinal Bernardin, The Gift of Peace: Personal Reflections (Chicago: Loyola Press, 
1997), 136. 
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both delivering a message of judgment and sharing in the sufferings of the people. This 
combination of “love and anguish” is peculiarly seen in the book of Jeremiah. Because 
God’s people are broken, the prophet Jeremiah is broken. It is the balm in Gilead that is 
medicine for the healing of a broken people. This healing was sorely sought after by the 
prophet: 

The balm of Gilead was evidently one such healing substance. 

On the physical level there was healing to be found. But Gilead’s 

balm and the doctor’s care would not suffice for the deep wound 

inflicted on Jeremiah’s own people . . . The deep tragedy of it all 

led to Jeremiah’s anguished cry that his very head might be water 

and his eyes a veritable fountain of tears that he might weep day 

and night for the slain of my daughter—my people.”’ 

In Jeremiah 8:19-20, we read, “I hear the voice of my people coming from a 
distant land; Is Yahweh not in Zion? Is her king no longer there? The harvest is past, 
autumn is over, but we have not been saved.” Part of the intense prophetic suffering that 
Jeremiah identifies with, is because of his capacity, “to descry the dismemberment of 
Judah and the misery and despair which flow from it.””* It is the cry of the exiles that 
Jeremiah anticipates who ask the searching question about the presence (or absence) of 


God. It was hoped that with the “Autumn New Year Festival” of which the kingship of 


Yahweh was a theme, that Yahweh would move on the behalf of His people. 
Brokenness and Suffering 


The great festival has come and gone and God has not moved. The people looked 


to Jerusalem for Yahweh to deliver, but they were not saved. The prophet identifies so 


27 J, A. Thompson, The Book of Jeremiah (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1980), 306-7. 
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keenly with the people, that he, “mirrors the condition of those who after exile will nurse 
ailing hopes that they may still be proved true.””” It is this identification with the people 
that Jeremiah advances: 


The brokenness of Judah is not a condition of which he has a 
spectator’s view; it is a suffering and sickness in which he is 
shattered, enveloped in darkness and seized with desolation. 
If there are no medicines or physicians in Gilead (v. 22) 
—apparently renowned for its material medica and its doctors 
—who can deal effectively with Judah’s sickness, then her 
condition is hopeless and there is no cure.*” 


In the face of this hopeless situation, Jeremiah cries. He not only cries, but he 
cries bitterly and continuously. When a person is confronted by a hopeless situation, 
despair is an understandable response. 

J. G. McConville writes, in his commentary on Jeremiah, an understanding of the 
themes of judgment and promise. In the early chapters of Jeremiah, there is a “closing 
down of hope for a repentance which might avert the disaster of exile, then to offer a new 
kind of hope, which, however, is deferred until the judgment has been experienced.” : 
What is the relationship between the words of Jeremiah and the Lord? It is described in a 
surprising way: 

The relationship between word of YHWH and words of the 

prophet was thus shown...to be far more complex than 

previous studies had believed. One potentially perplexing 

feature of he book’s utterances illustrates the point. There 

are a number of passages in which it is difficult or impossible 

to know whether is it YHWH or the prophet who is speaking. 


The section 8:22-9:2, for example, is initially, to all 
appearances, the words of Jeremiah. While either he or 


* Thid., 195. 
° Thid., 196. 
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YHWH might reasonably refer to Judah as “my people” (22), 

it is more natural to think of Jeremiah weeping and going into 

the desert away from them. Yet the passage ends surprisingly 

with the words: ‘and they do not know me, says the Lord. 

Once again, the prophet says, the “harvest is past, summer is over, and we are not 
saved.” The last of the autumn festivals was also called “Tabernacles.” Is was a time for 
gathering fruit, “when the olives were picked and crushed to provide oil for the coming 
year, and when the grapes were gathered and the new wine celebrated.”*? After the 
harvest, was a time when kings would go to war to defend their harvest, or seek to 
capture the harvest of the enemies of the people. It was not surprising, that the autumn 
festival celebrated both the fruits of harvest and the rule of the king. The king was 
crowned afresh to reign another year. “In later times it was the feast at which Jews looked 
forward to the coming of the king messiah. What all this adds up to is that the autumn, 
when harvest was past and summer was over, was the time of salvation, of victory . . .”°4 
Walter Bruggemann, in his insightful commentary of Jeremiah describes the 


structure of the passage (8:18-21) as a liturgical dialogue. 


A. pathos (vv. 18-19a) 


B. question of the people concerning presence (v. 19b) 
cS God’s question of indignation (v. 19c) 
B’. question of the people concerning timing (v. 20) 


A’. pathos (v. 21) 
The pathos of God is like that of a lovesick lover who has been betrayed or that of 


a spumed parent. God’s pain is compounded by His vision of future exile that even the 


* Tbid., 65. 
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leaders in Jerusalem could not see. God hurts, but God withdraws Godself from the 
situation. God is in pain, but God chooses not to intervene. God speaks to the people 
through the prophet to express the woundedness and pain of the situation. “The pathos of 
the poem is derivative from the cynical indifference of Israel that continues with business 
as usual in the face of sickness to death.”*° This points to the prophetic expectation of the 
people: 

The community expects to be healed by a certain point on the 

calendar. God may be a bit behind schedule, so the community 

attempts to remind God about the proper order of events. But 

just as the promise of place is voided, so too the claim of time 

is irrelevant. God will not respond to any liturgical calendar or 

the state’s, “five year plan.” 

Bruggemann, understands Jeremiah to envision the people of Israel as seeing God 
as only a “patron,” who should show up on schedule. What is required for Israel is 
repentance, but that is far from them. So one returns to the issue of being in a hopeless 
condition, with God’s absence, or apparent absence, in the face of hopelessness. 
Bruggemann is impressed with the pathos of God. In Jeremiah 8:22-9:3, “God . . . is 
driven from rage to painful wistfulness.”** The earnest question in v. 22, goes 
unanswered: “Indeed, no healing is possible. The sickness is too deep. The idolatry is too 


pervasive. Judah refuses the medicine that is available.”*” 


3° Thid., 93. 
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Suffering Due to God’s Absence 


In his commentary C. F. Kiel imagines the situation for Jeremiah as the people 
suffer through the absence of God. “The hopeless ruin of his people cuts the prophet to 
the very heart. In verses 18-23 his sore oppressed heart finds itself vent in bitter 
lamentations. Oh my comfort in sorrow! Is the cry of sore affliction.” “Help is nowhere 
to be found. This thought is in verse 22 clothed in the question: Is there no balm in 
Gilead, or not physician there?! The location of the place of healing is a resource of 


medicine: 


There points back to Gilead. Graf’s remark, that “it is not 
known that the physicians were got from that quarter,” 
shows nothing more than that its author has mistaken the 
figurative force of the words . . . it was more likely the resins 
of the ancients, a gum procured from the terebinth or mastic 
tree . .. was held in esteem as a medicament for wounds . . . 
if there were balm in Gilead, and a physician there, then 

a plaister would have been laid on the daughter of my 
people, which is not the case.” 


At the beginning and at the end of the passage (v.8:18-9:1), the anguish of God is 
so thick and God/prophet heart is so broken that there are not enough tears in the world to 
satisfy the pain. In this passage, we hear the people cry for help. The people “assume 
that God will save them, since God is in Zion, or that if they will just wait, the Lord will 


come rushing in and miraculously deliver them” as God has done in the past.” 


C.F. Keil, The Prophesies of Jeremiah, (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
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Many times, a terminal diagnosis is difficult to receive for the same reason. When a 
person has been sick before and gotten over it, it is hard not to believe that some medical 
miracle will not take place. 

In another series of rhetorical questions (8:22), Jeremiah seeks healing from 
traditional sources, medicine and doctors: 


The area of Gilead, east of the Jordan, was noted for trading in balm, 
a kind of aromatic resin that was regarded as having properties that 
either eased pain or covered the smell of festering wounds. Yes, there 
should be healing in Gilead, so why not healing for the people? . . . 
The reason why there is no hope for the people, no healing in Gilead 
... The reference to “balm in Gilead”, a phrase well known to readers 
of Scripture, is especially poignant because it is said in the midst of 
weeping for the people . . . The prophet laments uncontrollably for a 
sick and dying people for whom there is no healing, no closing of 

the wound.“ 


It is interesting to note how the prophet self-identifies with both God and the 
people. At one point, Jeremiah is speaking to the people on behalf of God. At another 
point the prophet is speaking to God on behalf of the people. Then, the prophet speaks for 
himself. “Yhwh’s ‘weeping’ identifies him with the prophet who would ‘weep’ for his 
people in 8:23; his ‘wailing’ identifies him with the people he instructs to ‘wail’ in 
Cra Wai 

Oh course, if it were Jeremiah speaking here, as Bright maintains, 

the force of these observations, and the offense as well, would be 

considerably diminished. However, the persons whose ‘]’ announces 

judgment in the next verse—-‘I will make Jerusalem a heap of ruins, 


a lair of jackals; and I will make the cities of Judah a desolation, 
without inhabitant’-—and whom everyone recognizes as Yhwh, is 


“4 Thid., 648. 
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no more explicitly identified as such than the persona whose ‘I’ 
weeps in 9:9, 


At this time, the focus turns to the concept of preaching about suffering and 


dying. “Suffering is not due to some blind, brute, dumb forces that happen to come upon 


me by chance. Rather suffering is an intensely personal experience.’”’ It is in the intense 


throes of suffering that one discovers how one really sees God. One is forced to question 


whether they believe their suffering is caused by something they did to anger God or not. 


One must wrestle with personal suffering to make sense of it. 


[Jeremiah] took up part of the awful weight of the pain and 
expressed his own horror, helplessness, and cry for someone to 

heal this hideous holocaust. What was there to say? What favorable 
word could he, even as a prophet, put in for the people? . . . The pain 
Zion had felt was beyond measuring; indeed it appeared incurable. 
Who, asked the prophet rhetorically, could cure it? Certainly, the 
answer was “No man can cure us.’* 


Because Jeremiah suffers as a representative as God’s delegated sufferer he is a 


mirror of the people. Jeremiah is “both an individual and a representative of the corporate 


or collective whole...He has indeed become a sort of ‘everyman’; that is, us. 


2949 


How does one preach about suffering and dying? Has God abandoned the terminally ill 


believer? Will the enemy of disease rob and pillage? 


59. 


In the face of the direst of adversities, Israel and we are offered hope. 
It is a word not about answers to the problem of evil; not a word 
about circumstances or men and movements. It is not a word about 
systems of political or even theological belief; it is simply a word 
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about our Lord. He is faithful, He is love, He is gracious, He is full 
of compassion, He is our inheritance.”° 


Preaching About Pain and Suffering 


When preaching about pain and suffering, it is important to identify with those 
who suffer. It is important not to offer trite phrases, but preach hope. It is the hope in a 
God who is present in our sufferings. It is the hope of a God who weeps with those who 
weep. It is the hope of a God who sits with us in our anguish, because God experiences 
anguish with us. This is the hope of a solid confidence in the certainty of God. 

We live in a fallen world filled with sin, despair, and death. Yet it 

is God’s world and he is sovereign over it. The combination of these 

two ideas—falleness and sovereignty—generates some fundamental 

questions for the people of God. How can a good God be sovereign 

over a fallen world? 

God suffers with the world. God is not a philosophical abstraction or a theological 
proposition. God has come to be with us in our pain and suffering. The Bible teaches us 
that God grieves losses. God feels our pain. As we proclaim prophetically, the preacher 
finds a model in Jeremiah. The weeping prophet, weeps with the people. The preacher 
who identifies with the pain of the people will preach from that place. God will not forget 
his people. It is understandable for people to feel the “forsakenness of God.” 

God responds however, “Can a mother forget the baby at her breast and have no 
compassion on the child she has borne? Though she may forget, I will not forget you.” 
(Isaiah 49: 14-15). 


God suffers in the same way that a betrayed spouse or a heartbroken 
parent suffers. God understands the hurt of betrayal and he under- 
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he 


stands the hurt of a rebellious child. God yearns for his people as 

a mother yearns for her children. God empathizes with hurt spouses 

and abandoned parents.” 

When preaching to those who are dying and suffering, the preacher should 
consider the same stance as the prophet Jeremiah. Andrew Sung Park elaborates on the 
concept of han—a woundedness of being victimized by pain and suffering. “Henry 
Nouwen in his book The Wounded Healer articulates how the wounded can use their hurt 


and imperfection as an avenue of grace in working for the healing of others.”>> On the 


Cross, Jesus becomes the model for “the wounded healer.” 
Christ Identifies With Our Pain 


The Gospel of Mark records how intimately Christ identifies with our pain and 
suffering in Christ’s cry from the cross. According to the Markan account, at the ninth 
hour, Jesus cries out from the cross, “My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?” 
Jesus’ end is not a tragic failure, but, “the glorious fulfillment of the destiny God 
assigned him as the Messiah.” For John Calvin, this cry from the cross was Jesus 
anguish expressed. “For not only did he offer his body as the price of our reconciliation 
with God, but in his soul also he endured the punishments due to us; and thus he became 


as Isaiah speaks, a man of sorrows, (53: 39 > For Calvin, Jesus suffered our 
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condemnation so we wouldn’t have to. For one commentator, the Gospel of Mark, “is the 
record of the steady and relentless forsaking of Jesus and of His being handed over into 
the darkness and pain of death on a Roman cross.”* It is common to hear the cry, “as an 
echo of our own cries of forsakenness. We identify with it, since the feeling of being 
Godforsaken is a common human experience.””” The important thing is not that we 
identify with him but that He identifies with us. “The experience of forsakenness is a fact 


of life in this world .. . ” Jesus cry, ”is also a messianic cry that signals an exclusive 


placetaking, because it is the cry of the suffering servant at the end of his ministry.”*° 


Jesus is forsaken, because, like the psalmist, his Father leaves him 
to endure this affliction rather than saving him out of it. He would 
not be forsaken if God chose to rescue him.°? 


Bolt, goes further to make sense of Jesus cry of dereliction. He emphasizes the 
importance of theology of making coherence of God’s revelation. He asks, how was God 


with us on the cross? 


...there, on that cross, God entered into solidarity with us human 
beings in our suffering. In the person of the Son, God took on flesh 
and blood, and gathered up all our cries of Godforsakeness. And 
more! He did not simply share our common experience of God- 
forsakeness in this world under the shadow of death. There, on the 
cross, in the person of the Son, God himself endured God’s wrath 
on our behalf! God himself has done the impossible. God paid the 
ransom to free us from the judgment of death, and in so doing he 
bestowed eternal life on us, who are mortal. God poured himself 
out so that we could be truly free. The hope of resurrection, eternal 
life in the kingdom of God, is ours!™ 


© Peter G. Bolt, The Cross From a Distance: Atonement in Mark’s Gospel (Downers Grove, IL: 
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Theological Foundations 


Winston Churchill arranged his own funeral. There were stately 

hymns in St. Paul’s Cathedral and an impressive liturgy. When 

they said the benediction, he had arranged for a bugler high in 

‘the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral on one side to play “Taps”, 

the universal signal that the day is over. But when that was 

finished, there was a long pause and then a bugler on the other 

side played “Reveille”, the signal of a new day beginning. It 

was Churchill’s way of communicating that while we say 

“Good night’, here, it’s “Good moming” up there!°! 

This is the hope of the Christian. As we explore the theological foundations of 
ministry to the terminally ill, we will look at a theology of prophetic preaching, a 
theology of pastoral care and a theology of dying. 

Our ministry group adopted this definition of prophetic preaching: “Prophetic 
preaching is the authentic and undeniable proclamation of the Word of God (Gospel) 


upon a people and culture with the intent of transforming both people and culture unto 


the Will and Purpose of God”. 
Prophetic Preaching 


Prophetic preaching is that preaching that is built upon the Word of God. The 
Word of God is the rock upon which the edifice of strong and durable preaching is 
erected. It is the good news of salvation for all in Christ, “the unbounded grace of God, 


that is the vital center of our message”. Preaching is built upon God’s sure Word. Yet, 
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James W. Childs, Jr. writes, “...what this essential message of God’s good news has to 
do with justice, if anything at all, has drawn an uncertain response.” 

Students of theology and religion during the last fifty years are 

likely to have read H. Richard Niebuhr’s book, Christ and Culture. 

In it Niebuhr proposed to address what he characterized as The 

Enduring Problem. This is the age-old debate over the proper 

relationship between Christianity and civilization, which includes 

issues of Christian ethics and economic life and Christian response- 

bility for the social order.” 

In his book, Niebuhr recognizes the dual tension between being other-worldly 
minded and this-worldly responsible. His concern includes the issues of proclaiming 
justice to this culture. Niebuhr’s perspective is exemplified by the liberal nineteenth 
century theologian Albert Ritschl. Ritschl’s theology appears to make a commitment to 
social justice and social action by his understanding of the Kingdom of God. 

... the conception of the kingdom of God Ritschl ascribes to 

Jesus Christ is practically the same as Kant’s idea of the king- 

dom of ends; . . . it is the synthesis of the great values esteemed 

by democratic culture: the freedom and intrinsic worth of indivi- 

duals, social cooperation, and universal peace. 

For some in the church, the gospel emphasis is only directed toward a heavenly 
kingdom and justification by faith. The proper role of preaching is to avoid 
pronouncements of social justice. One’s subject matter had more to do with personal 
faith and piety. In an influential essay on Luther’s two realms doctrine (the left-hand rule 


of law and the right-hand rule of gospel), nineteenth century theologian Ernst Luthardt 


wrote: 
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To begin with, the Gospel has absolutely nothing to do with outward 

existence but only with eternal life, not with external orders and insti- 

tuitions which could come into conflict with the secular orders but 

only with the heart and its relationship to God, the forgiveness of sins, 

etc, .. . Thus Christ’s servants, the preachers, likewise have no reason 

to espouse these secular matters but are only to preach grace and 

forgiveness of sins in the name of Christ.” 

Still other theologians proposed the problematic tension between love and justice. 
For some the Sermon of the Mount was interpreted as having only to do with our 
relationship to our neighbors. While justice seeks to resist evil, love tums the other 
cheek. “The function of social justice is to ensure the common good of all people. Love 
has a clear interest in using this vehicle of social good as one way of expressing care and 
concern for the neighbor.”®”’ Reinhold Niebuhr was one of a number of twentieth-century 
theologians ready to lead churches toward a commitment to social justice. He was far 
more ready to “affirm the partnership of love and justice in the witness of the church than 
many of the mainstream churches and congregations who were so reluctant to leave the 


safety of their personalism.” 


Reconciling the Proclamation of Love and Justice 


James W. Childs, Jr. reflects on the contribution of Paul Tillich, “In what he 
called the Protestant Principle, Tillich reasserted a central Reformation insight that we 


live in a fallen world whose historical transformation could never be more than 
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fragmentary.” He (Tillich) considered, “God’s grace, operative in all the world and 


comprehended in the symbol of the kingdom of God, made withdrawal from involvement 


in the world and the cause of justice an impossibility.””” 


Karl Barth in his theology found a point central to the preaching of the gospel and 
justice. Because of the revelation of the kingdom of God sealed with the victory of the 
resurrection, hopes for life in the present are energized and pursued, such as; “hopes for 
justice, peace, and the vindication of the poor, which we are called to seek under the 
positive guidance of the kingdom of God and in the hope of God’s promise.””! “Tt was, 
then, Dietrich Bonhoeffer who added dramatic force to the need for Christian 


involvement, not only by his theology, but even more so by his martyrdom in 


courageous opposition to Hitler.” 


Clearly, some of the century’s most prominent theologians and the 
churches themselves have done a great deal to counteract the 
historical tendencies to shy away from addressing justice as a vital 
part of the Christian witness. However, such enlightenment progeny 
[ideas] as the separation of church and state, secularization, and 
triumphant individualism have made a mixed marriage with the 
quietistic impulses of our theological traditions to produce new 
offspring deeply invested in personal spirituality but having little 
interest in religious claims about justice.” 


Preaching justice will become vital and central proclamation when understood in 


the light of the kingdom of God. J. Philip Wogaman in his lectures on prophetic 
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preaching says, “The gospel truth that God’s love in Christ means God cares about each 
of us individually and particularly changes everything.” It is about justice, Wogaman 
says: 

But not an abstract, external justice—indeed it helps to define what 

justice is finally about. It is about obligation, but it is an obligation 

different from the requirements of external law. It is the obligation 


to accept as a gift what God has freely given and, in our actions, to 
embody and truly receive the gift.”° 


This concept of justice deserves a prominent place on the table of biblical 
preaching. It is the application of the eschatological reign of God, that is the 
proclamation of biblical justice. Theologians such as Jurgen Moltmann and Wolfhart 
Pannenburg have been most prominent in showing, “the central importance of this theme 
for understanding the gospel message of Jesus’ person and work and its implications for 


the church’s work in the world.””” 


When we come to understand what that future is all about, we 
realize that the promise of the gospel of Jesus Christ is more 
full-orbed than just the forgiveness of my sins and my personal 
salvation. This discovery has far-reaching consequences, then, 
for a more full-orbed understanding of what we include in the 
gospel witness of the church.”” 


The values of prophetic preaching then are deeply rooted in the triumph of Easter. 
God’s promised future includes the proclamation of the victory of the resurrection over 
all manner of sin, evil, and death. The proclamation of Jesus and his ministry 
demonstrate his identification with the prophetic expectations of the kingdom of God. 
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Those expectations include Jesus’ triumph of life over death, healing over disease, good 
news for the poor and the end of oppression (see Luke 4:17-21). 

For Childs, “the worldly ethical concern—concerns of faith active in love seeking 
justice—for the spiritual and physical well-being of individuals, the common good of 
society, and the core of the earth point to dimensions of the gospel promise of God’s 


reign.””® For Childs, “preaching justice is at the core of Christian preaching.” 


A Look At The Preacher-Prophet 


In addition to this brief treatment of prophetic preaching, one must also look at 
the character of the preacher. Jesse Jai McNeil, the former pastor of Detroit’s Tabernacle 
Baptist Church writes of such in his book, The Preacher-Prophet in Mass Society. 
McNeil’s description of the preacher-prophet’s concern with the moral and spiritual 
problems of organized human life, “reaches back to the settling of the Israelite clans in 
the hill country of Canaan and their eventual coalescence with the Amorites who 


inhabited the walled cities in the lowlands of this new land into which the Israelites had 


come 9980 


It is both interesting and significant that the Hebrew term mishpat 
(wanslated “judgment” in the KJV and “justice” in the ARV and 
the RSV) as used in its many connections in the Old Testament 
admits more than a merely personal interpretation. The term also 
translates “law”, “legal right”, “custom”, “manner”, “ordering”, 
and so forth.®! 
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According to McNeil, the prophet goes beyond speaking “predictions” or only on 
“things to come.” “The true prophet is, and always has been, a spokesman for God..The 
essential nature of his work is preaching—that of proclaiming God’s timeless Word to 
him to his people of his own generation.”* 

Moreover, this timeless Word of God is always directed through His 

spokesman to persons in their ethical and social relationships—trela- 

tionships which constitute the social arrangements or structure with- 

in which human life is organized.* 

McNeil goes on to describe the various political arrangements that caused the 
concern of Old Testament prophets. “The prophets spoke out in the name of Jaweh 
against the oppressive economic and social arrangements of the nation and the partial and 
corrupt administration of justice through the courts.”** Just like the prophets of old, the 
modern day preacher-prophet concerns himself with the “ethical and social relationships 
of organized community life as a spokesman for God.”®* McNeil points to the then 
sociological terms of mass society to illustrate the new situation of the preacher. He 
states that the “complexities and demands of community living in modern industrialized 
society met us wherever we are and wherever we po. He describes the problems faced 
as vast. But he also alludes to the fact that all of societies problems are not just outside of 
us. Whatever we do as people, we must acknowledge the complex problems of society as 
both structural and spiritual. 
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These changes cannot all be effected by hard and clever thinking, by 

city-planning or by exerting pressure at the right time upon the right 

persons. Beyond what we can wisely and effectively do to help our- 

selves, we must rely upon the power of the Holy Spirit who alone 

can change a heart of stone into a heart of flesh and give us the wis- 

dom and courage and endurance to live creatively in and through 

all the complexities of our modern life.®” 

McNeil, uses his concept of the “preacher-prophet” to espouse the reconciling 
nature of pastoral ministry. Since the prophet seeks not only to speak for God, the 
prophet also seeks to reconnect estranged people back to God. “The purpose of his 
message is to tum the hearts of sinful, revengeful men to God, and to a ministry of 


reconciliation of man with his neighbor.”®® 


A Theology of Pastoral Care 


After looking at the theology of prophetic preaching, we now turn our attention to 
a theological look at pastoral care. Eduard Thumeysen writes, “Pastoral care exists in the 
church as the communication of the Word of God to individuals.”®’ Preaching is not a 
simple but a complex act, according to Thureysen. The study of this function is called 
homiletics. The Word of God is not only proclaimed through worship, but also to 
individuals through Christian Education. The life of the community of faith takes on its 
definite form as a result of preaching and the sacraments. “Man in his totality is grasped 
and moved by the Word of God. The sacraments of the church, baptism and holy 


communion, clearly express the fact that God claims man’s whole life.” For 
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Thumeysen, pastoral care presumes the existence of a community of faith. Because of 
the existence of community, pastoral care can be exercised. The Word is proclaimed not 
only to the community, but is also extended to the individual. Yet, Thumeysen points out 
two potential dangers in pastoral care. 

“First, pastoral care does not replace the sermon and the sacraments; it only 
accompanies them.””! It is therefore a secondary sign that the community establishes in 
response to the sermon, baptism and communion. The content of pastoral care is the 
same as preaching, but it assumes a private form. Secondly, in addition to the ordained 
preacher, others may carry on the task of pastoral care. “True it is his duty in a special 
way, but basically, the whole community shares in it and is called to it.” 

Once again, we are confronted by the restrictive definitions of some theologians 
as to whether pastoral care is limited to preaching and or preparations for baptism and 
communion. Some theologians even differentiate between spiritual guidance and 
pastoral care.”? For some theologians: 

. .. the Christian community is the comprehensive concept, the realm, 

so to speak, in which the individual is lifted up and confirmed as a 

member in his individuality. He actually exists only insofar as he 

is amember of the community . . . for Pietism: the individual awakened 

and converted by Christ is at the fore.” 

Thumeysen, holds up the pietists in a positive light. He cites as an example the 


life of Ludwig Hofacker. Hofacker was a village pastor in southern Germany (1798- 


1828). Beyond his preaching, Hofacker was, “deeply involved in private pastoral care. 
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Above all he was a pastor to his own soul.””* Thumeysen describes how Hofacker 
through self-examination, sought to lead his congregation to do the same. “To be sure this 
always involved the confrontation with the cross of Christ . . . before a person could be 
reckoned as really believing, he had to analyze or almost to assimilate the cross of Christ 
as the Word of God.”” The following sentence illustrates Hofacker’s approach to 
pastoral care: 

Weep if you can, until you feel in your heart something of the revela- 

tion of Jesus’ name, which is an out-poured spikenard, something of 

the transfiguration of his redemption; thus will you become a poor, 

penitent, forgiven lover of Jesus before you are prepared for it your- 

self; you will marvel at what the Spirit of truth will kindle in your 

heart.° 

Thumeysen goes on to write, “Note the expressions: weeping, feeling transfigured 
in him, becoming a lover of Jesus, getting something revealed in his heart. This shows 
what is meant and understood here by successful pastoral care.””’ It is this emphasis of 
conversations about the state of the soul that the critics of pastoral care, according to 
Thumeysen, disagree. Their emphasis is on the sermon, the sacraments, and the “old 
hymns of the church.” For Thumeysen, the pietistic approach to pastoral care entrusts the 
Word of God to the community of God—the church. “It intends to cultivate men who 


engender and exemplify spiritual life by virtue of their possession of the Word and its 


content.”” In a sense of irony, Thumeysen concludes with the observation that the 
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Reformation (the home of the critics of the Pietists) itself grew “directly out of care for 


the salvation of the soul and that this was nothing else but a pastoral care movement.””” 


A Theology of Black Pastoral Care 


For Edward P. Wimberly, the ’ preaching function has been very important in the 
pastoral care of black people. In worship, the black pastor used the pulpit to help people 
find meaning for their existence.”!° In the context of preaching which has as its primary 


aim the sustenance and guidance and concern for the person in crisis, this for Wimberly, 


: 101 
is pastoral care. 


For Wimberly, “worship has been a therapeutic resource for black people.” ! 


Many negative emotions associated with the frustration of ambitions 
and goals because of oppression could be expressed in the context 
of community acceptance. Worship was a socially sanctioned outlet 
for negative feelings, and as such it contributed to the mental health 
of the black person. The therapeutic context of black worship, and 
the black preacher as the major symbol of the church, combined 

to form a powerful context for the sustaining guiding ministry 

of pastoral care.'™ 


Wimberly further elaborates the connection between preaching and pastoral care 


in a case study of a funeral. In his analysis of the sermon, Wimberly writes, “in grief 


” Tbid., 31. 
100 Edward P. Wimberly, Pastoral Care in the Black Church (Nashville: Abingdon, 1979), 56. 
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work, the essential task is to accept the fact that the deceased has gone, never to 


return.”!* 


This is accomplished by reviewing one’s relationship with the deceased 

and experiencing and expressing negative feeling such as fear, anger, 

guilt, and remorse. Expressing the feelings of loss helps the person to 

let go of the deceased and return to a meaningful life again.’ : 

This is what Wimberly says happened in the funeral sermon. The preacher 
“became the congregation” and they were able to identify with his “every word”. This is 
how, “pastoral care is done through worship and preaching.”!” For Wimberly, preaching 


can be a form of pastoral care when its, “resources are aimed toward those in crisis.”!°” 


The Revelation of Prophetic and Priestly Preaching 


Now we must address the issue of whether pastoral care and prophetic preaching 
are actually compatible. Should one really talk in terms of the “priestly” function of 
preaching when discussing the care of the soul? Can the prophetic preachment lead to 
the prophetic ministry of care to the terminally ill? J. Randall Nichols, in his book The 
Restoring Word: Preaching as Pastoral Communication, has a chapter entitled, “Is the 
preacher priest or prophet?” 

Nichols seeks to review what he describes as the “distinction between prophetic 


(proclamatory) and priestly (pastoral) preaching. He sets forth three primary variables: 


 Thid., 62. 
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(1) the kind of language used, (2) the direction of attention of the message, and (3) the 
nature of the addressee. '™ 

Nichols writes about the prevailing models of the two steams of preaching. 
Prophetic preaching means, “preaching about God’s being and activity, directing our 
attention to the mission of Christian faith and action in a desperate world, and calling on 
the church a organic entity to find itself and respond.”!” In contrast, priestly preaching 
means, “preaching about human brokenness and travail, directing us to the need for inner 
renewal and strength, addressing us as individual children of God being sought by a Lord 
who loves us as he does every sparrow that falls.”!!? What Nichols really wants to argue 
is that the two streams (prophetic and priestly preaching) are “dialectical tensions built 
into the nature of things and that to close down the tension is to lose the very thing we are 
trying to be faithful to.”''! His theory is that communication departs from the ordinary 
and becomes either “therapeutic” or “religious”, depending on the perspective we are 
taking on it. “When, because of explicitly religious aims and language, we are in the 
theological world, those factors translate themselves into three other corresponding. 
qualities of communication: ethical authority, transformational power, and a sense of 


transcendence.”!!” 


‘8 J. Randall Nichols, The Restoring Word: Preaching as Pastoral Communication (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row Publishers, 1987), 58. 
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Nichols proposes to knit together the “prophetic” and “priestly” sermonic styles 
into a dialectical model that yields itself to what the “clinician would call therapeutically 
significant and the theologian would name as religiously important.”!!3 What Nichols 
hopes to present is that biblical communication is on both “theological and 


psychodynamic grounds” not divided into two different roles, and still less by “different 


kinds of preaching.”!”4 


Over and over again you find people who encounter Jesus being 
healed and then being sent out to some work or witness; being 
called to repentance and then being commissioned with a job to 

do; being taught a new perspective on life and then being energized 
to put that perspective into operation. There is movement to what 
he does... Jesus does not accept people where they are just for 
acceptance’ sake but rather in order to move them along to some- 
place else.''° 


* What we seek in preaching is a unity, a movement, a motion from nurture to 
responsibility. Nurture alone may lead to narcissism, responsibility may lead to self- 


3 


righteousness. Yet, together they become an organic whole that becomes “good news”. 
A Theology of the Dying 


As one now tums our gaze toward a theology of dying, one wants to make the 
distinction between a theology of death and a theology of dying. The Christian faith 


gives us faith for our death. We are promised heaven. Yet, for the terminally ill we need 


13 Thid., 62. 
4 Thid., 64. 
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a theology for dying. For Wayne Oates, the pastor is a person of “sorrows, acquainted 
with grief.”11° 

“Our task is..to facilitate the person’s telling his or her own story of grief and or 
separation. If persons can put into words the nameless feelings that overwhelm, they 
become wiser in their prayers and are better equipped to tum their tears and unutterable 
sorrow into meaningful words.”'!” For Oates, all grief is not alike. There are different 
kinds of grief, such as anticipatory grief, traumatic grief, chronic grief, “near miss” grief 
and pathological grief. All the kinds require a sense of discernment, diagnosis, meaning 
and treatment.!! For the dying, the caregiver can help the terminally ill discover meaning 
in their season of suffering. Our suffering seems to be more intense when it appears to 
have no meaning or purpose. As one is encouraged to tell their story, the pastoral 
caregiver can help the dying discover gems or nuggets of purpose. 

AS we participate in the life of the dying person, we partake in a spiritual 
pilgrimage, for we are all “travelers between life and death.”!!? A theology of the dying 
must include the idea of struggle. It is the struggle for meaning out of one’s disease 
process. It is the struggle for meaning while in a state of oppression. In this sense there 
are similarities between what the writer calls a theology of dying and black theology. 


In black theology, one seeks to find meaning out of being oppressed. The search 


for liberation and identity is forced upon those who are oppressed. “Cone’s black 


"6 Wayne E. Oates, Grief, Transition, and Loss: A Pastor’s Practical Guide (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1997), 19. 
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theology at its center is an affirmation of the liberating work of God for all oppressed 
peoples. The exodus is seen as the original liberating event, which reveals that God, “is 
the God of the oppressed’.”!2° For Cone, the resurrection means the liberating work of 
God is not only for the house of Israel, but for all people. Therefore, Christ himself, 
identifies with the poor and oppressed. 

For those who are dying, it is important to identify with the liberating work of 
God. The Exodus speaks to the dying that God is available to provide the transition from 
the house of “bondage” to a new “promised land.” The sufferings of Christ make the 
season of suffering meaningful to those who will accept identification with Christ. 
Knowing that Christ endured the Cross because of the promise of God’s presence and 
victory makes the suffering theologically bearable. The resurrection is the hope for those 
who are dying. While the hospice philosophy mediates physical suffering, not all may 
take advantage of that option. Theologically grounded in the hope of Christ can give the 
dying added meaning while living out the dying process. 

In the liberation struggle today, just as in the Exodus and the 

Magnificat, God is no impartial observer, but is identified and 

present among the poor and the humiliated. Moltmann affirms 

a ‘Messianism of the oppressed,’ among whom God ‘tabernacles’; 

and in similar fashion, Cone speaks of Christ’s liberating work 

in the black movement today. Therefore, the church cannot abstain 

from the struggle, but like her Master must take sides with the 

disinherited; in the American context, for instance, this would mean 


the willingness to ‘become black’ through selfless solidarity with 
the black-skinned dispossessed. '”’ 


2 John C. Bennett, “Black Theology of Liberation”, Gayraud S. Wilmore and James H. Cone, 
Black Theology: A Documentary History, 1966-1979 (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1979), 178. 


1 G_ Clark Chapman, Jr., “Black Theology and Theology of Hope: What Have They to Say to 
Each Other”, Ibid., 195. 
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The dying also must know that God is in their struggle. Just as God was in the 
Exodus and the Magnificat, God is not an impartial observer in the struggles of the dying. 
God descends to lift up the bowed down head. God identifies with the dying, because in 
Christ, God experienced the dying process. Spiritual caregivers who minister to the 
dying, must also seek to identify with them. Also, the church cannot abstain from the 
struggle of the dying, for where Christ is, there the church must be. 

For the dying they must wrestle with the question, “where is God?” 

Eberhard Jungel argues that one “needs to learn how to conceptualize God’s 
omnipotence as the withdrawal of God’s omnipresence.”!”” The freedom of God permits 
God to “reveal” or “conceal” God self. “If God could not be concealed, God would not 
be free. If God were not free, God would not be God.”!” 

In contemporary theology, the concept of Godforsakeness is generally 

represented by three models: 1) Jesus was not forsaken, and God did 

not suffer; 2) Jesus was forsaken, but God did not suffer; and 3) Jesus 

was forsaken, and God did suffer. !* 

For the dying, experiencing Godforsakeness is not only possible, but probable. 
So the third model is consistent with that understanding. For the dying person to affirm 
their feeling of Godforsakeness is for them to identify with Jesus’ cry from the cross. 
God was concealed, but was suffering with his Son. To explore this idea of 
Godforsakeness from a different perspective, the writer will turn to the helpful 
theological emphasis of Andrew Sung Park. He describes a sense of despair and 
woundedness using the Korean word, han. 


'22 David Emmanuel Goatley, Were You There?: Godforsakeness in Slave Religion (Marylmoll, 
NY: Orbis Books:, 1996), 72. 
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Han is the collapsed anguish of the heart due to psychosomatic, 

social, economic, political, and cultural repression and oppression. 

When internal and external forces cause our suffering to reach a 

critical point, it collapses to a singularity of agony. The collapsed 

sadness, bitterness, rage, and hopelessness become the vortex of 

our agony, overwhelming our conscious and unconscious modes 

of thinking. In other words, han is a physical, mental, and spiritual 

response to a terrible wrong done to a person. 

This description of han, is a unique way to describe the feelings and process of 
the terminally ill as they cope with their diagnosis and dying. One is initially angered by 
the idea that they are dying. Not in the sense that one knows everyone is dying “at some 
point in the future”, it is the confrontation with impotence and powerlessness that makes 
the diagnosis so real. 

As Kubler-Ross has previously noted, denial and anger is part and parcel of the 
initial resistance to a terminal diagnosis. How else to describe this theologically but with 
the concept of deep woundedness which Park calls han. Han is a rupture of the soul. 
Han is more than the physical pain, it is the spiritual pain and suffering caused by the 
wound. Dying is a part of living. Yet, to receive the prognosis of imminent death is 
something all together different. While the point of Dr. Park’s use of the term is related to 
the response of the victim, this writer uses the same concept to inform a theology of the 
dying. 

The dying person is offended by the diagnosis. The dying person is wounded by 
the knowledge of impending death. The dying person is experiencing spiritual pain and 
anguish. The concept of han is a useful theological term to describe this situation of 


woundedness. In the Bible, Job is suffering not for the sins he committed but because of 


Satan’s test. “Here a new type of han is introduced. The test for Job was not to refine 


5 Andrew Sung Park, From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press:, 2004), 11. 
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him, not to punish him, but to confirm Job’s voluntary worship of God in the face of 
adversity.”!*° Could this approach to suffering assist the dying to find redemptive 
meaning? 

Job experiences han because of the absence of God during his season of suffering. 
The questions, the pain, the agony of Job is centered on the silence of God in the midst of 
his suffering and in the midst of his friends unjustified allegations. “We see this in Jesus’ 


cry from the cross, ‘My God, my. God, why have you forsaken me?’ a strong protest 


against God’s absence in the midst of the suffering and death of the innocent." 


The theophany, however, makes Job realize that God never leaves 
him alone. God appears in the whirlwind and answered his question 
through discussion. Job’s piercing question, however, is more fully 
answered in New Testament. The New Testament theophany takes 
place at the crucifixtion. The answer of the cross is that God is not 
only present in a victim’s suffering but also is fully involved in the 
suffering, crying out as a victim. Thus, in the Hebrew Bible and the 
New Testament, God’s appearance resolves the han of victims 
without necessarily solving it.!”8 


For Park, this is a mystery. God’s appearance resolves the suffering without 
solving it. For Job, he forever carries the sense of grief and loss in the death of his 
children and servants. He will never know what they may have become. Many people 
are living with a terminal illness. They may die with unanswered questions, unfulfilled 
dreams and unresolved relationships. “Their han can never be resolved. Jesus’ outcry on 
the cross is a way of replying to Job’s suffering and the suffering of millions like him. 


Yet, Job’s question continues to reverberate in the souls of the suffering.” !”” 
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When Jesus arrives on the scene, His mission is to the poor and afflicted. The 
poor and afflicted are lumped together in the category of sinners. “The religious leaders 


called most poor and powerless people, ‘sinners’ because poverty prevented them from 


observing the Sabbath or the law of purification.”!°° 


Jesus came into the world to take their infirmities and bear their 
grief (cf. Matt. 8:17). He had compassion for the crowds ‘because 
they were harassed and helpless’ (Matt. 9:36). He proclaimed the 
good news for these heavy-laden. In Jesus’ eyes, the ‘righteous’ 
were the actual sinners who had to repent of their sins of self- 
righteousness, religious persecution, and ostentation. In contrast 
to the religious leaders and scribes, Jesus invited the han-ridden— 
the despised, the sick, and the poor—to his rest . . . This implies 
that these so-called sinners needed solace, healing, and liberation, 
not repentance. a 


Park takes issue with a retribution theology that says Jesus had to die on the cross 
to pay for God’s han caused by human sin. For Park, “it is inappropriate to think that 
God smote Jesus for the sins that people will commit in the future and that God forgave 
them before they had repented of their sin.”'°? Park, instead presents the theological view 
that, “. . . through Jesus’ last cry was a victim’s outcry in han: ‘My God, my God, why 
have you forsaken me?’ (Mark 15:34).7!3 


The cross represents the many innocent victims who have suffered 
injustice and oppression. It is the symbol of God’s han. Jesus’ cross 
does not reveal a God who causes human suffering, but rather a God 
who suffers alongside us. It is the sign of God’s great advocacy for 
the victims of abuse, violence, and unjust oppression, opposing 
abusive power unto death. The cross offers healing to victims who 
see God’s solidarity and woundedness with them...Only when we 
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interpret the crucifixion as the supreme expression of God’s 
woundedness in the world will we see its saving power.'** 


So how does this preach? How do we preach prophetically about the wounds of 
the dying so they sense God’s justice? In addition to suffering at the hands of a disease 
process, some of the dying may believe they are suffering at the hands of God. It has 
been the purpose of this theology of dying to affirm that suffering and dying is what God 
did in Christ. A terminal illness is not God’s punishment. God so identifies with one’s 
Godforsakeness, that God-self was victimized, suffered and died. God’s justice derives 
for the dying in the proclamation of God’s shalom. This shalom, is God’s wholeness and 
wellbeing even in the midst of pain, suffering and disease. As with Job’s sense of loss 
and Jesus’ cry from the cross, God may not resolve our questions, God is still present in 
our critical situations. 

Park makes the contrast between retributive justice and restorative justice. 
Retribution deals with crimes and punishment of the criminals., as in the criminal justice 
system. Whereas, restorative justice seeks to make the victims whole. Prophetic 
preaching says to the dying, that God’s justice is making one whole, in the midst of the 
suffering. The dying thief still rejoices to see the saving blood of Jesus. Healing means 
to make whole. For Park, healing means both transformation and transcendence. 
Preaching and pastoral care can bring healing to bear on the han of the dying by 
proclaiming and comforting them in such a way that leads to a transformation of how 
they see their circumstance toward a transcendent vision of God’s purpose in their 


suffering. 
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What the preacher proclaims in word and deed is the joy that was guaranteed at 
Easter. There will come a day when the suffering of this world will be over. There will 
come a day when the dead in Christ will arise. There will come a day when God’s 
justice, healing and wholeness will cover the earth. The promise of resurrection joy is 
available to the dying if they will receive it. It is the prophetic message of God’s reign in 


the earth and in the lives of believers. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 
Introduction 
Currently, when families face crises of illness and death, many turn to the church. 
In the context of the African American church, members are encouraged to reach out and 
minister to families hit hard by bereavement. Most, if not all, churches in the African 
American context have some form of services they provide to the grieving families. This 
usually consists of visits to the grieving family, access to the church for a funeral service, 
and a family meal after the interment at the cemetery. 
All of these normal approaches are offered with sincere and heartfelt compassion. 
Many of the members who serve a grieving family have received the same from other 
members of their church family. Yet, in these modern times the landscape has changed. 
Culturally, end of life issues have become more complex and technical. More families are 
faced with the challenges of living wills, durable power of attorney forms, and other end 
of life decisions. 
In addition to funeral planning, or pre-need arrangements, churches are faced with 
questions of end of life care. Family members are watching their elderly relatives live 
longer. Family members are faced with medical prognoses of chronic and terminal 


illnesses. How does the church respond? 
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Usually, the pastor is the person who is looked to for expertise and advice. 
However, many pastors are overworked and over scheduled. Many pastors are bi- 
vocational. Members of the church could be trained in offering care to terminally ill 
members of the church and their families. People with the title deacon, deaconess or 
missionary could be offered information and training that would assist families in times 
of grief and bereavement. This would enhance the ministry of the church. And encourage 


a sense of fellowship and togetherness. 
Summary 


This project was birthed through the experiences of being a pastor and a hospice 
chaplain. Practicing ministry with the dying has given the writer new insights into the 
possibilities of improving how a church could serve and help a family faced with 
someone with a chronic or terminal illness. Clebsch and Jaekle describe the practice of 
pastoral care in this way: 

The ministry of the cure of souls, or pastoral care, consists of 

helping acts, done by representative Christian persons, directed 

toward the healing, sustaining, guiding, and reconciling of 

troubled persons whose troubles arise in the context of ultimate 

meanings and concerns. ' 

The representative persons, according to Clebsch and Jaekle may be ordained or 
appointed clergy or unordained lay persons. They may hold no church office whatsoever. 


Yet, they need the training and experience to offer comfort with confidence to those in 


need. Pastoral care addresses itself with issues of ultimate concern and meaning. This 


' William A. Clebsch and Charles R. Jaekle, Pastoral Care in Historical Perspective (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall., 1964), 4. 
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means, when Christian men or women are faced with terminal illness or disease, their 
troubles take on the life and death struggles of ultimate concern. 

The faith community is uniquely positioned to offer comfort. Routine actions take 
on the sacred when done in the context of the community of faith. Some of these sacred 
actions could be: sitting with a dying person, keeping bedside vigils with the family, 
bringing over food, comforting touch and even laying on of hands. There was a time in 
the past when churchly mindsets dominated the culture. Because of these churchly 
insights, people understood and drew comfort from pastoral actions. Contemporary 
culture has dismissed these understandings and consensus has been superseded by secular 


approaches to death and dying. 
Method of Research 


What this project proposed was to provide training to members of the church to 
implement pastoral care actions on behalf of the church with the goal of changing the 
paradigm where the researcher serves as the pastor. 

The ministry context is the Calvary Missionary Baptist Church, located in Saint 

‘Louis, Missouri. Calvary is a ninety year old congregation composed of African 
Americans. It is located in the north side of Saint Louis in an impoverished section of the 
city. Calvary is a medium sized church of three hundred attendees, with a few more 
members on the church rolls. The immediate predecessor served as pastor for twenty-nine 
years. He died from complications of some chronic health ailments. The church was very 
loyal to him even as his health failed. By the end of his life, the predecessor had several 


medical situations which included a leg amputation, renal failure and confinement to a 
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wheelchair. After this project, it was proposed that Calvary model church ministry to the 
terminally ill and their families. 

The method selected consists of a mixed method research that focused on the 
cultural context and attitudes of the group of people in the ministry context. The data for 
this project came from interviews of the context associates, group interaction, pre-and 
post-surveys, and observations and reflections of the writer. 

The treatment was a sermon series, with training workshops on end of life issues 
and ministry to the terminally ill. The approach of this project was a mixed method 
research. Ethnographies study an intact cultural group in its context over a period of time. 
Data is collected, primarily using observation. This approach is flexible and usually 
evolves contextually in response to the lived out realities encountered at the setting. 

This design emerges from the field of anthropology. The intent of ethnographic 
research “is to obtain a holistic picture of the subject of study with emphasis on 
portraying the everyday experiences of individuals by observing and interviewing them 
and relevant others.” The ethnographic study relies upon in-depth interviewing and 
continual participant observation of a situation that attempts to capture the whole picture. 
This results in a picture of how people describe and structure their world. 

The modifications of this research include the selection of context associates who 
will help with data collection and reflection. The writer believes this method will work 
because death and memories surrounding the event of a funeral are usually powerful. 
Several people can remember dates and details. Interviewing people on what happened 


and how events impacted them would help in designing appropriate responses. The 


? John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
Second Edition (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003), 199-200. 
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participation of members in describing what would have helped them cope better with a 
death or disease process will be invaluable. 

Also, having group interaction was helped by the understandings of members of 
one another. Expectations of church response can be clarified and refined as members 
share their experiences, good and bad. 

It was hoped that out of this research would come an enhanced awareness of what 
a church can do to provide ministry to those with terminal illness and experience of 
death. It was hoped that members would be helped in preparation of end of life issues in 
the modern and post-modern context in America. It was hoped that a better sense of 
compassion and care would be experienced in the miniswy context of the Calvary 
Missionary Baptist Church. And, it was hoped that spiritual gifts of pastoral care would 
be empowered and celebrated in the church context. 

The writer worked with a group of context associates who helped in the process of 
discovery in this research project: 

Rev. Brian E. W. Cretter is an associate minister at the Calvary Missionary 
Baptist Church. He has several years of ministry experience. He is utilized by the pastor 
to assist in making hospital visits and pastoral care visits to members of the church. 

Rev. Michael Davis is an associate minister at the Calvary Missionary Baptist 
Church. He has served in various youth ministry positions at the church. He plans to 
continue his theological training. He also helps with pastoral care visits. 

Mrs. Ola Pennington is the church clerk at Calvary Missionary Baptist Church. 
She has a wealth of knowledge of the members. As church clerk, she interacts with each 


family that has a funeral at the church. She coordinates the obituary and funeral program 
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at the family’s request. She coordinates information about funeral places and times to the 
other auxiliaries of the church such as the choir, ushers, health unit, etc. 

Ms. Charlotte Brown is the Minister of Music at the church. She also has a 
background in ministry. Her input will be helpful in the context of the funeral service and 
approaches to follow-up. 

Ms. Janet Brown is a coordinator of the church’s Five Star Ministry. This group is 
set up to provide taining and workshops to improve the quality of our church ministries. 
Quality improvement is one of the desired outcomes of the book entitled, The Five Star 
Church, by Stan Toler. 


Outline of the Research Method 


Purpose Statement 


In an effort to shed light on and influence ministry to the terminally ill and end of 
life issues, this project seeks to examine attitudes and understanding of church members. 
Using data collected from a pre-survey and post-survey and group interaction over a six 
week period, a sermon series and workshop series was used to educate and develop 
factors most strongly associated with end of life care. In addition, information and 


observations were analyzed to provide insights for a ministry model. 


Hypothesis 


The researcher hypothesized that there would be an attitude change in members 


who participate in a sermon and workshop series on end of life issues and ministry. The 
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researcher further hypothesized that the attitude change would be evaluated through an 


assessment survey. 
Research Design 


The research design would be a mixed method utilizing a modified ethnography. 
Qualitative researchers use a theoretical lens or perspective to guide their study and raise 
pertinent questions of race, class or some issues they would like to address. “In critical 
ethnography studies, researchers begin with a theory that informs their studies.” 
Creswell further details in mixed method research Mertens discusses the importance of 
“transformative-emancipatory questions.” These questions emphasize the process of 
using balanced questions that “lead to transformative answers, such as questions focused 


on authority and relations of power in institutions and communities?” 
Measurement 


Measurement for the project consisted of a pre and post-self administered surveys. 
The surveys consisted of thirty statements that the respondent could agree or disagree 
with using a likert-like scale. The survey also included five open ended questions to 
gather additional responses from the participants. Each participant signed a consent form 
to participate in the study. 
Instrumentation 
Data was collected using observation, group discussion and questionnaire results. 


The surveys were developed in cooperation with context associates, who advised the 


* Tbid., 131. 
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researcher on the project. The context associates also gave feedback concurrent with the 
treatment. All information used in this analysis derived from the researcher’s 
observations, group discussion and survey results. Data was also validated through the 


lens of the context associates. 
Evaluation 


Participants were self selected through attending three workshop sessions. The 
sessions were held over a six week period during the church’s Sunday School hour. Each 
workshop session lasted ninety minutes. The workshop session expanded upon a three 
part sermons series that was preached during that same six week time period. The three 
workshops allowed participants to dialogue about the sermon and workshop materials. 
The time period also gave the participants time to comprehend and interact with the 
researcher and material. The analysis was compared to information by the context 

“associates. Multiple data collection methods were utilized. The context associates served 
as a check throughout the analysis process. There was ongoing dialogue regarding the 
researcher’s interpretations of the realities and meanings of the data to ensure its truth 
value. 

There were repeated observations of the ministry context over the time period. 
The information was subject to peer examination by another doctoral student in the 
mentor group. The researcher and the context associates were involved in all phases of 
the study from the design of the project to checking interpretations and conclusions. 
Professional associates were utilized in the design, resources and review of the data. 


Researcher bias was articulated in writing. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 
Introduction 

Research in this church context required much preparation. The researcher met 
with the context associates to plan the survey questions and the themes necessary to 
develop a ministry to the terminally ill. First the context associates talked about what the 
church already provided to the members of the church in terms of ministry around the 
time of death. The church already provided funeral service for the family with the pastor 
providing the eulogy, the choir and musicians providing the music and a family meal 
after the interment. 

Currently, members volunteered to visit, provide food and other acts of 
compassion. The whole ministry was volunteer based and without administration. The 
church members just knew this was needed for the care of the family. The church clerk 
played an important role, as she helped the family with the funeral program and obituary. 
The church clerk also notified the choir, ushers and health unit (church nurses) with the 
time and place of the funeral. Usually, these acts of compassion were triggered by the 
death of a member or close family member. The benevolence committee provided the 
money for the family meal. 

After dialoging about the current state of the ministry of the Calvary Missionary 
Baptist Church, the question was asked, “what is lacking?” and “what can enhance the 


church’s ministry to the dying or terminally ill members and families of the church”? 
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Several instances of missed ministry opportunities to help a family were mentioned. It 
was also discussed that when a church performs badly in the area of the funeral and its 
related ministry, then the church can loose the participation and support of that family. 
Also, in the African American community, information on end of life issues and options 
would empower the membership. This empowerment would be the prophetic aspect of 
the project. With these concepts in mind, the next thing to do was to design a program 
that would take into account the focus of the researcher. This program would benefit the 
church and its membership. This program would enhance the work already done through 


volunteers in the church. 
Next Steps in Project Planning 


The original plan was to have a sermon series of three or four sermons and one 
workshop. However, as the team looked at the church calendar, one Saturday workshop 
could not be accommodated. This proved to be the most important decision that helped 
with the project development and treatment implementation. The workshop became a 
three part workshop scheduled during the Sunday School hour. This allowed for 
continued discussion of the sermon series and reflection by the participants. Each 
participant signed an informed consent form. The Informed Consent Form provided a 
description of the research, the risk and discomforts, the potential benefits, a 
confidentiality statement, a statement of voluntary participation and contact information 
for both the researcher and United Theological Seminary. Each form was signed by the 


participant and the researcher. 
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The workshops took place on March 18, April 1, and April 15, 2007. They lasted 
approximately ninety minutes each. The workshops were every two weeks in order to not 
adversely impact regular Sunday School and to allow time for participants to reflect on 
the sermons and workshops. The three sermons were delivered on March 25, April 1 and 
April 8 (Easter Sunday). Forty three participants enrolled in the project. Each participant 
was a member of the Calvary Missionary Baptist Church. The context associates also 
participated in the workshop and sermon series and offered valuable feedback during the 


project. 
The Sermon Series 


The sermon series consisted of three messages that talked about the importance of 
ministry to the dying and their families. Also, due to the proximity of Easter Sunday, the 
final message celebrated the victory of Christ over death. 

The first sermon was entitled, “The Funeral of Jesus” which was part one of a two 
part sermon. The first sermon introduced the sermon series and the doctoral program of 
which this treatment was a part. The emphasis of the message was to offer help to hurting 
families with a spirit of excellence and compassion. The sermon recounted the ministry 
the church currently offers to the membership and their families. One aspect of prophetic 
preaching is the idea of transformation. It is this emphasis on transformation that lends its 
part of the “ prophetic” in preaching. To quote from the sermon, “What we desire to do, 


is add to our love, transformation. Transformation brings divine presence into the death 
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experience. Transformation allows us to find purpose in our pain, serenity in our 
suffering and meaning in our misery”. 

The question is asked in the first sermon, “How can a church provide 
transforming, prophetic ministry at a time of death in a family?” In the sermon, it is 
suggested that transforming ministry can help both those who remain and those who are 
dying. The key to the message of ministry to the dying is not to give up hope, but to 
allow their suffering to be identified with the suffering of Christ on the cross. 
Transforming ministry to the dying can help them see their suffering in a liberating light 
that transcends the hopelessness into hopefulness. Part of the celebration of the end of the 
first sermon was the affirmations: 

We want it said, we served the dying. We cared for the living. 

We cared for their families. We helped the hurting. We cared for 

those grieving. We shared with the wounded. We did all we 

could, while we could. Then we want to hear Him say, “Well 

done, good and faithful servant!? 

The next sermon was titled, “The Funeral of Jesus, Part Two.” The second sermon 
continues the scene of the death of Jesus on the cross. The sermon seeks to graphically 
detail the scene at the time of Jesus death. It touches on the need to prepare for death and 
funerals. Other points were the need to talk about uncomfortable things like, “What does 


one want for the funeral,” and other difficult conversations. Another theme of the sermon 


is the power of grief and the work of Elisabeth Kubler-Ross. 


’ Wilbert H. Goatley, Jr. “The Funeral of Jesus, Part One”. Appendix A. 
? Ibid., 4. 


3 Ibid., 6. 
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The central question dealt with in this sermon is, “how does one handle the pain 
of grief and loss?” Using the passage from Isaiah 53: 3-5, the sermon makes the points 

1. Jesus has been there with us in our grief. Jesus is a man 

of sorrows acquainted with grief. 

2. Jesus took our transgressions so we could be healed 

and strengthened.” 

The end of the message celebrates Jesus’ ministry to the Christian in times of 
grief and loss. The good news is Jesus has taken the sting of death and given the Christian 
victory over the grave. 

The final sermon in the series was titled, “Death: The Last Enemy.” This sermon 
was delivered on Easter Sunday. The final message in the sermon series celebrates the 
hope of Christianity. It begins by recounting the first day of the week, when Jesus is 
resurrected from the dead. Grief is such a powerful emotion. It can conquer a person. It 
raises the question, “How do we as Christians handle death?” To that question is added 
the following responses: 

1. We affirm the victory of Jesus over death. 

2. We follow Christ in that victory. 

3. We confess that His victory is our victory.’ 

The celebration of the sermon is the believer walks in the victory of Christ over 


death. Death is the last enemy to be destroyed. This sermon both celebrates the 


resurrection on Easter Sunday, and the hope of the believer. 


“ Wilbert H. Goatley, Jr. “The Funeral of Jesus, Part Two,” Appendix A. 
° Tbid., 4. 
° Wilbert H. Goatley, Jr. “Death: The Last Enemy,” Appendix A. 


’ Tbid., 3. 
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The Workshop Series 


The workshop series was entitled, “Conversations Before Crisis.” It was designed 
to educate the participants about the importance of the issues of death, dying and end of 
life. The first workshop laid a foundation of a biblical understanding of death and dying, 
hope in the dying process, and the stages of grief. The first workshop uses the theological 
construct that death came by sin, using a discussion of Romans 5:12 and 5:14. Yet, in the 
face of death, Christ died that the believer would have life (John 3:16). The participants 
were encouraged to write their own obituary as homework. It was designed to help the 
participants identify what was important to them in their life. 

Next, the participants were informed of Kubler-Ross’ work on the stages of grief. 
Kubler-Ross describes five emotional stages: denial, anger, bargaining, depression and 
acceptance. These stages are fluid. Some people go back and forth through these stages, 
or some may skip several stages or none at all. With the publication of her book, Death: 
The Final Stage of Growth, Kubler-Ross suggested two additional states the dying, 
finishing old business or life review and discovering total truth or transcendence. 

The second workshop covered the topics of: how to fight the good fight of faith in 
the face of illness, serious and chronic illness and end of life planning. “How to fight the 
good fight of faith in the face of illness” was used to help participants see the value of 
hope in the face of terminal and chronic illness. This section of the workshop used the 
Old Testament example of Jeremiah 8:19-20. In this passage, God participates in the 
suffering of God’s people. Part of the intense prophetic suffering is Jeremiah identifies 


with, the cry of the exiles. 
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When the harvest was past, that was the time kings went to war. Yahweh would 
move on behalf of the people. When a person is confronted by a hopeless situation, 
despair is an understandable response. The community expects to be healed by a certain 
point on the calendar. God may be a bit behind schedule, so the community attempts to 
remind God about the proper order of events. The participants were reminded that God is 
not governed by calendars of others. In the face of adversities, Israel and believers are 
offered hope. God does show up to take people through suffering. 

The next part of the workshop included a conversation about end of life planning. 
This section included an overview of estate planning, the importance of a living will and 
a durable medical power of attorney. Participants were informed about advanced medical 
directives. 

The Five Wishes Booklet was used as a resource in this workshop. The Five 
Wishes Booklet is a twelve page booklet published by Aging with Dignity in Tallahassee, 
Florida. It has been used in many states for end of life planning. The Five Wishes are the 
chapters of the booklet dedicated to the end of life wishes of people: 

Five Wishes is the first living will that talks about your 

personal, emotional and spiritual needs as well as your 

medical wishes. It lets you choose the person you want 

to make health care decisions for you if you are not able 

to make them for yourself. Five Wishes lets you say exactly 

how you wish to be treated if you get seriously ill.* 

The Five Wishes Booklet was developed by Jim Towey, an attorney who worked 


with Mother Teresa for over twelve years. He lived in a hospice for a year. Covering 


some of the topics covered in this booklet became a helpful way for this researcher to 


® Five Wishes Booklet (Tallahassee, FL: Aging With Dignity, 2005), 2. 
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assist participants in having the difficult discussions with loved ones about end of life 
matters. 

The final workshop taught the participants how to minister to those grieving, how 
to talk about hospice, and casting a vision for funeral miniswy at the Calvary Missionary 
Baptist Church. Ministering to those going through grief and loss allowed several 
participants to share stories about their grief experiences. It allowed for conversations 
about how the church had met or missed meeting their needs. The reminiscences also 
helped some process their grief experiences in a group setting. The workshops allowed 
for feedback and dialogue along with the subject being covered. 

“How to talk about hospice care,” was designed to help empower the participants. 
Information is power. Choices empower people. Sharing information about such end of 
life issues as hospice care allowed myths to be exposed and dealt with in a 
nonthreatening manner. This experience was truly transforming for the participants and 
the researcher. To measure the effect of the sermons and workshops, a survey instrument 
was given to the participants before and at the conclusion of the sermon and workshop 
series. 


Survey Highlights 


The survey was titled, Attitudes and Understanding About Death and Dying. The 
survey included thirty statements that respondents could agree or disagree with in a 
likert-like questionnaire. The statements were: 


It is easy for me to talk about death and dying. 

I talk to my family about what I want at the end of life. 

I have planned my funeral. 

I know about having a will. 

I have talked with my family about advanced directives for me. 


ARWN = 


29: 


30. 
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Someone in my family is my power of attorney in case I am 
incapacitated. 

I have created a will. 

I know about power of attorney for heath care decisions. 

I have settled my beliefs about the afterlife. 


. 1am aware of the stages of grief. 

. lam aware of the biblical understanding of death and dying. 

. lam aware of biblical teaching of hope in the dying process. 

. The end of life is an opportunity for growth. 

. Preparing for death can be called, “spiritual work”. 

. [have written my obituary. 

. My family knows what I would like sung or read at my funeral. 
. [ have life insurance. 

. [have planned to leave some money to my family. 

. [have planned to leave some money to my church. 

. I believe the church should teach about death and dying. 

. I believe the church should talk about insurance and wills. 

. I believe the church should teach about advanced directives. 

. I believe the church should teach about end of life issues. 

. Itis uncomfortable for me to talk about end of life issues. 

. I believe the church should have a funeral ministry. 

. I believe the church should help families deal with grief. 

. I believe the church should offer help to families after the funeral. 
. [have appreciated the ministry of my church during a time of 


bereavement in my family. 

I have gotten help from my church during a time of bereavement in 
my family. 

I plan to make preparations for my end of life.” 


Five open ended questions were included at the end of the survey. Those questions were: 


3 
32: 


a3: 
34. 


35; 


At the time of death in a family, I believe the church should offer. . . 
At the time of death in my family, I would have appreciated the 
church doing the following. . . 

I could use information on the following end of life subjects. . . 

I would like the pastor to know this about how I feel about talking 
about end of life issues. 

The following describes how I feel about talking about 

death and dying.!° 


* Survey, Appendix C. 


0 Thid. 
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Pre-Survey Highlights 


The researcher began the project with the bias that the church context was not 
informed about end of life issues. Attitudes about death and dying were not talked about. 
Many African American churches are asked by families to help with funeral expenses 
because there is a lack of life insurance. Therefore, the researcher was surprised to 
discover in the pre-test several findings. 

Thirty out of thirty-four respondents agreed or strongly agreed that the church 
should teach about death and dying. Thirty-one out of thirty-four agreed and strongly 
agreed that the church should talk about insurance and wills. Thirty-two out of thirty 
respondents agreed to strongly agreed that the church should teach about advanced 
directives. Thirty-one out of thirty-four respondents agreed to strongly agreed that the 
church should teach about end of life issues. This very strong response was not 
anticipated by the researcher. These strong responses allowed the workshops to be 
received with much support. 

The pre-survey also showed only ten out of thirty-two respondents agreed with 
the statement, “I have planned my funeral.” Fourteen of the thirty-two respondents 
strongly disagreed with the same statement. Could that response indicate a reluctance to 
talk about funeral planning? Only eighteen out of thirty-five respondents (or fifty-one 
percent) agreed to strongly agreed with the statement, “someone in my family is my 
power of attorney in case I am incapacitated.” Also, only fifty percent or fifteen out of 
thirty respondents agreed or strongly agreed with the statement, “I have created a will.” 


In fact, ten of the respondents strongly disagreed with the statement, “I have created a 
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will.” These responses indicated the practice of preparing for end of life and the belief 


structure of respondents were two different realities. 
Post-Survey Highlights 


In the post-survey, the researcher was eager to document any shifts in attitudes or 
beliefs as a result of the sermon and workshop series. The researcher noted in the post- 
survey the strong responses to indicate a shift in attitude or opinion. In response to the 
statement, “I know about having a will,” no one disagreed with the statement. In response 
to the statement, “I know about power of attorney for health care decisions,” only two out 

-of twenty-four responses disagreed with the statement. Only three out of twenty-three 
respondents disagreed with the statement, “I have settled my beliefs about the afterlife.” 
Only one respondent disagreed with the statements ten, eleven and twelve which were; 
“T am aware of the stages of grief,” “I am aware of the biblical understanding of death 
and dying” and “ I am aware of biblical teaching on hope in the dying process.” The 
researcher assumes the respondent was absent during that workshop. 

The post-survey indicates none of the respondents disagreed with statements 
twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty-five, twenty-six, twenty seven and 
twenty-eight. The surveys indicated the treatment modified attitudes and beliefs about 
death and dying and end of life issues toward the positive side of the likert-like scale. 

Some of the responses to the statement, “At the time of death in a family, I 
believe the church should offer. . .”: 

Prayer (as much as possible), funeral planning, ministering 


after the funeral, counseling, encouragement, spiritual support, 
church members that are available to sit and have time with 
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the family, answer phones and help wherever needed (with 
other similar responses). u 


Some of the responses to the statement, “At the time of death in my family, I 
would have appreciated the church doing the following. . .”: 


Come to the home or a family member’s home and help in 

any way necessary, giving; more care to the surviving members, 
ask if we were financially secure, if transportation was needed, 
if other physical needs existed, being more in touch with my 
family, making arrangements associated with out of town family 
accommodations (set up hotel stay if needed) and repass activity, 
talk and emotional help, letting me know how the church felt 
about my loved one, providing grief counseling and funeral 
arrangement assistance, coming by to see how I and my family 
are doing, and letting us know that they really care. 


Some of the representative responses to the statement, “I could use information on 
the following end of life subjects” included: 


Preparing an obituary, to prepare my family the best way 
possible to reduce the grief I know that will occur, funeral 
process/arrangements, wills, how to cope with the feeling 
I will be experiencing. talking to your children and grand- 
children." 


One respondent shared this statement at the end of one survey: 


Death is normal and a normal process and the sooner we 
address the issues associated with death as Christians, I 
believe we will gain a better sense of comfort.’ 


"! Survey responses, 160. 
” Survey responses, 160. 
8 Survey responses, 161. 


i Survey response, 162. 


CHAPTER SIX 
REFLECTIONS, SUMMARIES AND CONCLUSIONS 


Introduction 


This project began through the personal experience and ministry context of the 
researcher. Developing members for ministry to the terminally ill and their families has 
been a transforming experience for the writer. Throughout this project, the personal 
growth has been transformative. First there was the introduction to the concept of self- 
dirécted study. The book by Patricia Cranston, Professional Development as 
Transformative Learning: New Perspectives for Teachers of Adults, opened the 
researcher to the concepts of self-directed development, critical reflection and 
understanding social contexts. 

Cranton asserts that self-direction in one’s practice is transformation 
“Sometimes a person needs to be self-directed in order to reflect critically on 
practice.”’. Self-direction appeals to the spirit of the times. It requires the professional 
(and minister) to exercise control over their own learning: “Transformation can lead 
developmentally toward a more inclusive . . . and integrative perspective.” In self- 


directed development, the minister creates a process where the initiative may or may not 


' Patricia Cranton, Professional Development as Transformative Learning: New Perspectives for 
Teachers of Adults (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1996), 50. 


? Tbid., 52. 
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include others. To enroll in schools and seminaries is helpful, but for the adult learner, 
they empower themselves by taking power over what they study. 

Self-direction is a political process, according to Cranton. At the heart of self- 
direction is the issue of control. It requires access to resources. A self-directed learner 
develops a more “authentic meaning perspective...engaging in critical self-questioning 
of underlying assumptions.”” In general, self-directed learning is a goal, a process and 
also has been combined with communicative learning which makes it a characteristic 
that changes with the nature of the learning. 

What this doctoral program offered this writer is found in Cranton’s book and 


delineates the process the writer found both challenging and transformative: 


e Work cooperatively and collaboratively to learn more 
about their practice. 

e Be creative in their practice. 

e Be flexible and open to change in their practice. 

e Critically question their own practice and the practice 
of others. 


Be open to critical questioning of their practice by others. 

Work independently without pressure from others, on the 

development of their practice.* 
Central to the process of transformative learning is critical reflection. One’s desire to 
grow requires emancipatory drives that lead one to reflect on the way one sees him or 
herself, history, knowledge and social roles. Transformative learning requires more than 


the acquisition of new knowledge; it also requires questioning assumptions, values and 


perspectives. Critical reflection is defined as “active, persistent and careful 


3 Thid., 55. 


* Tbid., 60. 
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consideration of any belief. . . in light of the grounds that support it.”” Cranton borrows 


from Dewey to discuss critical reflection as problem solving, an intuitive process, and 
interaction with others. 

In this way, critical reflection appears to be a postmodern approach to learning. 
Teachers and students should learn together as colleagues and through dialogue. It 
requires the learner to free oneself from the restraints of social norms. Critical reflection 
includes a challenge to power and the politics of education. Knowledge is a construct 
and contextual and is not a “given.” Though it is a rational approach to leaming, it 
marries the postmodern practice of deconstruction of texts and the challenge of the 
metanarrative that is the basis of what is known. In order for leaning to be 
transformative, critical reflection must lead to a fundamental change in perspective. 
“Thinking critically involves our recognizing the assumptions underlying our beliefs 
and behaviors.”° Critical reflection involves questioning. One questions commonly held 
beliefs and even common sense. One questions majority held views and practices. In 
fact, it appears contrarian, as critical reflection challenges a deeply held belief, because 
holding a deeply held belief means one has not questioned it. A deeply held belief is 
anti-critical. 

Also important in the process of transformative learming is the acceptance of the 
social context of the learning. Paradigms are a frame of reference: “One’s past 
experience shapes the way one assimilates new experiences.”’ Cranton writes about the 


meaning schemes that influence learners. The learner must be aware of these meaning 


5 Ybid., 76. 
© Thid., 80. 


" Thid., 96. 
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schemes and paradigms. Deeply held beliefs can be distorted. In questioning these 
beliefs, the leaner must critically examine any distortion. The leamer is involved in a 
process of conforming to the social world and one of generating social change. 

Cranton conveys the argument of Jarvis who discusses, “self-directed learning in 
relation to control over the space in which people act, be it delegated or owned, and 
connects this in tum with people’s desire to exercise free will.”® This doctoral program 
is designed with this learning strategy. Becoming self-directed “is a matter of leaming 
how to use that control (delegated) to make decisions about the learning.”® 

In transformation theory, these meaning structures are called 

meaning perspectives—broad frameworks or paradigms which 

determine our expectations of future experiences—and meaning 

schemes—the specific beliefs, assumptions, values and concepts 

that make up general perspectives.” 

As the researcher reflected over the spiritual autobiography and the emphasis on 
ministry to the terminally ill, it became clear that experiences of grief and loss in the 
first pastorate heavily influenced him. In dealing with the sense of rejection and failure 
of the lost vote at the First Baptist Church in Huntington, West Virginia, the researcher 
felt a keen sense of grief that required time to heal. This need for healing was important 
and intense. In the early Saint Louis years, the writer also lost his mother and three 
years later his sister. These were important losses. At the time it greatly helped the 
writer to receive cards and calls from the church where he served at the time, the West 


Side Missionary Baptist Church. Members of the church and also the pastor traveled to 


Eminence, Kentucky from Saint Louis to be in support. These episodes of grief, loss 


5 Tbid., 110. 
* Tbid., 110. 
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and compassion have influenced the researcher’s desire to offer quality care to those in 
bereavement. 

As the researcher reflects on this aspect of the doctoral program, it gave a sense 
of freedom and empowerment to pursue new information and knowledge. The learning 
process included the fellowship and friendship of mentors and peers. The cohort 
became a source of strength and encouragement. The peer group became a safe 
environment to explore new concepts and ideas about ministry in the postmodem 
setting. 

In the peer sessions, one was challenged to reevaluate ministry concepts and 
beliefs. In light of the popularity of the megachurch, several questions were asked. The 
dialogue of the mentors and peers called for a critical evaluation of the megachurch 
movement or more importantly the kind of ministry that may give rise to a popular 
megachurch. Is the preaching required today to create a megachurch prophetic? Does 
truth speak to power in the modern church? Is the church growing because the 
preaching is scratching some itching ears? Are preachers giving people what they want 
to hear or what they need to hear? This created the need to examine the concept of 


preaching. 
Another Look At Preaching 


Preaching is central to the worship in the African American church. This 
centrality of preaching was unquestioned by the writer. Steeped in the seminary, and 
influenced by great preachers in the black church, the preaching event remained a 


special time for worship. This program has challenged this researcher to reevaluate an 
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understanding of preaching. The definition of prophetic preaching as examined by the 
peer group was: 

Prophetic preaching is the authentic and undeniable proclamation of the Word 
of God (gospel) upon a people and culture with the intent of transforming both people 
and culture unto the Will and Purpose of God. 

This definition has continued to challenge this writer. In an era of 
postmodemity, does the nature of preaching change? Is the culture to be changed both 
church and society? How does this type of preaching relate to ministry in the church? 
Does prophetic preaching lead to prophetic ministry? One of the casualties of 
postmodemnity is the old homiletical method. 

Richard S. Eslinger, a United Theological Seminary professor, makes this case 
in his book, The Web of Preaching: New Options in Homiletic Method. The old method 
is described as the deductive method. A preacher states the thesis of the sermon, along 
with sub points. “These sub theses are then expanded, illustrated, and applied to some 
particular life situation.”’’ Eslinger notes Fred Craddock in two criticisms of this 
method of sermon preparation. The first being the thesis of the sermon is expounded 
and then applied to particular situations. The second flaw relates to issues of structure 
and movement. “The hearers of a traditional three-point sermon frequently experience 
three sermonettes.”!* Eslinger continues, “The shift from arriving at a message to 


determining how that message will be preached occurs as the preacher turns to the task 


" Richard S. Eslinger, The Web of Preaching: New Options in Homiletic Method (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press. 2002), 16. 
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of interpreting the listeners.”'? The preacher must interpret both the scriptures and the 
congregation. The purpose of this method of inductive preaching is to connect the 
ancient biblical text to the contemporary listener. 

Preaching in a postmodern era is to preach to several generations at the same 
time. There are those in the congregation that are familiar with modemity and the 
rational arguments for objective truth. There are those in the congregation that are 
familiar with postmodernity and the questioning of objective truth. In between is the 
preacher who must interpret both scripture and listener in order to communicate the 
gospel. While Eslinger offers an evaluation of the narrative approach of Fred Craddock, 
the emphasis on knowing both the hearer and the text is a valuable critical reflection for 
this researcher. 

Preaching in a postmodern context challenges the preacher to use more story or 
narrative in modern pulpits. The logical formulations of traditional homiletics are 
antithesis to the postmodern mind. Uncritically accepting doctrinal propositions require 
the postmodern mind to ignore a central tenet, the questioning of long held beliefs. In 
other words, the postmodern listener asks the question, “Says who?” 

While the purpose of this discussion of preaching is to illustrate the complexities 
of communication in the postmodern era, the ministry focus was not concerned about 
homiletical method. The peer group was challenged to preach prophetically to the 
culture and to each ministry context. The peer group was challenged to negotiate the 
turbulent waters of preaching truth to power. In reflecting on this growth process, the 
writer realizes the modern challenges of being both a preacher and a prophet. The 
church context is a challenging locale for speaking prophetically. 


3 Thid., 25. 
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The challenge of preaching in this current postmodern atmosphere was 
described in the Summer 2007 issue of Leadership. In that issue, Eric Reed writes, “We 
are entering the third age of communication.”'* According to Andy Crouch, director of 
Christianity Today’s Christian Vision Project, the first age of communication was oral, 
the second was written, now is the age of the image. The point of the issue is, just as 


‘writing requires skills of literacy, visual skills are needed in today’s preaching. 
Reflecting on the Ministry Project 


When this writer decided to pursue the ministry project, Equipping Members for 
Ministry to the Terminally Ill and Their Families, it was the outgrowth of several 
experiential streams. The ministry project began with the researcher’s experience with 
being a hospice chaplain. In this capacity the writer saw the need for underserved 
communities to have access to end of life hospice care. Many minorities, African 
Americans included, are not aware of the importance of certain preparations for the end 
of life. 

So one question that was raised with the writer is how the ministry project 
connected with the theme of being prophetic or prophetic preaching. For this researcher 
the translation of the ministry model was the word transformation. To be prophetic 
meant to engage members and the cultural context of the membership in transformative 
learning. The underlying question for the writer was, how does a pastor change a church 
culture? With this foundational question, the researcher went about to challenge 


attitudes and understandings of death and dying by utilizing both preaching and 


' Eric Reed, “Preaching by Faith and By Sight”, Leadership (Carol Stream, IL:'Christianity 
Today, Summer 2007), 25. 
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teaching. By bringing the people of the church under the will and purpose of God, a 
transformation would hopefully take place. 

The challenge of this researcher was the transformation of a church culture, the 
members within the church who are natural helpers to those who grieve, the families 
that lose a loved one, and of the dying themselves. This is how the researcher connected 
prophetic preaching to this ministry project. 

In reflecting on the treatment of the sermon series, the writer found the series 
somewhat difficult. It became difficult to preach about death and dying for three 
Sundays in a row. The sermons were designed to be informative and instructive. The 
series dealt with some hard topics. Several members wanted to avoid their own 
unresolved grief experiences. Two members mentioned to the researcher that they could 
not sit through the sermon series. It raised memories of their own difficult grief and loss 
experiences. 

Around the time of the sermon series, one of the associate ministers lost his 
wife. Although she was in her forties, she left three teenaged children. This family was 
very involved in the life of the church. This death experience also may have influenced 
the difficulty the researcher had in the sermon and workshop series. The associate 
minister also attended the first workshop and shared from his perspective about the 
death and dying experience of his wife. It was very moving. In looking back, the 
sermon series served a valuable purpose even if it raised uneasy feelings. The church 
should be a place where uneasy feelings can be explored, a definite part of being 


prophetic. 
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The workshop series was also very helpful. Scheduled during the Sunday School 
hour, the workshop allowed members to dialogue about their feelings, and digest the 
information shared over the five weeks. The workshop served as a place for group 
discussion and sharing. Maybe, if done today, the workshops would have been more 
concurrent with the sermon series. However, the time between the workshops allowed 
for reflection by the researcher on both content and delivery. 

Talking about death and dying was not an easy topic. Sermons on death and 
dying are important. They stir emotions. In the context of black preaching, one usually 
ends with celebration. In this context of the project, the preacher ends with 
contemplation and an uneasy silence. 

One outcome of the project was the development of a serving response form. 
The serving form read, “I understand Calvary Missionary Baptist Church is seeking to 
provide a funeral ministry to members and their families. I would consider receiving 
training and serving in the following ways.”’> Areas offered were: Trained visitor to 
offer listening and encouragement, trained sitter, nursing visits to monitor vitals, make 
phone calls to those living alone, do yard work or simple repairs, serve food at funerals, 
help cook food at funerals, and create a card ministry. Twenty-five forms were turned in 
out of the forty-three participants who began the project. The responses are in need of 
the administrative follow through that lends to the success of the implementation. 

Another outcome of the series as unexpected. A recent death at the church found 
the context lacking someone to cook the meal for the family that is usually catered by 
the church. This meal is called the “repast.” When informed of the need for some one to 


cook and help serve the meal to the family, an appeal was made to the church from the 


'S Serving Response Form. Appendix D. 
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pulpit. This appeal was responded to in a wonderful manner. There were enough people 
to cook and serve the repast. There were enough people to sing in the choir. There was 
enough support that the family shared with the pastor that they were very happy with 
the way “their church” responded. It made them feel loved. 

That is the goal of the ministry project. A church has few opportunities to offer 
caring concern that a funeral provides. When the church is at its best, the members feel 
loved and cared for. This contributes to the culture of love that the church desires. 
Caring for members at the time of loss is a sign of a healthy church. 

An unexpected outcome of the research project was a revision of the church’s 
benevolence committee handling of the request for a meal after the funeral. Calvary has 
a benevolence committee that provides the funds for the meals after the funeral. It had 
become an important issue as to how much a family should receive for the church to 
cook and serve the meal after the funeral (also known as the repast). The church voted 
to change the provision, on recommendation by the benevolence committee. Instead of 
each family, regardless of size, to receive only two hundred dollars for a meal, the 
change adopted was, “a member of Calvary—when requested by the family, the amount 
of two hundred dollars or whatsoever is needed, will be provided for a repast.” 

The benevolence committee also will provide funds to help bury a Calvary member an 
amount not to exceed one thousand dollars if that member does not have insurance or 
enough insurance to pay for the burial. If the church member has an immediate family 
‘member that needs to be buried, the church will allot three hundred dollars if that family 
member has no insurance with which to be buried. Immediate family includes husband, 


wife, mother, father, children, sisters or brothers. 
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Some Additional Thoughts and Reflections 


This ministry project has implications on the preparation and delivery of funeral 
sermons. These sermons are called eulogies in the black church context. Once while 
attending a funeral, the pastor preached one hour on the doctrinal points of that 
denomination. It was not particularly comforting to the family nor addressed the 
deceased in any appreciable way. Should eulogies be personal and comforting? Should 
funeral sermons expound doctrine or offer hope? Maybe in this postmodern era, 
eulogies should do both. 

The ministry project also raised the concern with the researcher about public 
invitations during funerals. The writer worked on staff at a church where the pastor 
routinely gave a public invitation to discipleship (or join the church). During such a 
sensitive time as a funeral the writer witnessed the transforming impact of those who 
“came to Christ” at a funeral. While this may not be a practice that many pastors 
employ it does cause critical reflection. Should a public invitation be a part of the 
funeral service experience? 

In this postmodern era, could a more culturally sensitive approach be offered? 
Another way may not be any better but different. Could a self-addressed card be given 
out for a response? Could a room be utilized for decisions for Christ? Does one take 
advantage of the grief of those present by asking for a decision at that time? These are 
critical questions raised by the researcher in critical reflection. 

Were themes of justice, liberation, God’s presence or absence, or hope 


adequately addressed? It appears that the preaching of death and dying along with other 
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end of life concerns may not have utilized these prophetic themes. The researcher 
included many of these prophetic themes in the preaching and teaching of the sermons 
and workshops. Many of these themes can be greatly expanded with regard to the real 
life situations of the congregants. Revisiting the theme of God’s presence in one’s 
suffering could be a major theme for preaching. Also, in this contemporary era, the 
theme of God’s absence in one’s suffering in also a needed theme for congregations to 
consider. Can believers experience “Godforsakeness” and cry with Jesus from the cross, 
“My God, why have you forsaken me?” That kind of experience is explored 
experientially in the lives of Christians frequently, but what does it mean for Christian 
preaching? 

Another critical reflection was caused by the negative bias of the writer’s 
treatment of postmodernity. Because many Christian authors critique postmodernism 
from the point of its deconstruction of texts and challenge to the metanarratives, 
scientists, especially anthropologists, have promoted it as truth. Postmodemity asks the 
critical questions of “who says?” It is a challenge to power. The ones in power create ° 
the story. Isn’t this why African Americans needed to create “Negro history week” 
which developed into, “black history month?” The writer was challenged by the 
accepted critiques of postmodern thought. Does it have redeeming qualities? 
Worldviews and histories were considered normative because a disproportionate few 
had control of the political and economic systems. According to this challenge to the 
researcher, postmodern thought challenges assumptions of good or bad. Why is 

“straight” hair good and “nappy” hair bad? Why is America good and Iraq bad? Why is 


American style free market capitalism good while other political systems considered 
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bad? These critical questions reflect upon the long held beliefs and bias of a certain 
mindset. Postmodernity does not accept these meaning schemes and paradigm without 
criticisms. Creating new metanarratives may be the task of preaching in the postmodern 
age. 

For instance, many mega churches preach materialism in the form of biblical 
prosperity. The American dream of a house, a car and “things” is apparently sanctioned 
as a God given blessing if one believes and lives according to a paradigm. Is that kind 
of gospel good news in every country? Should the poor of a two-thirds world country 
accept American materialism as biblical truth? In fact, a particular preacher criticized 
the poor of an African country as not having enough faith to get out of poverty. These 
issues for contemporary preaching are possible subjects for further study. 

How does ministry look in postmodernity? It is hoped that this ministry project 
connects the prophetic with contemporary practical ministry. Prophetic ministry in the 
postmodern era should be incarnational, missional and transformational. 

Incamnational ministry builds relationships with those served. It is the 
embodiment of the gospel in the life of the believer. Missional ministry participates in 
what God is already doing in the world. Transformational ministry seeks to create a new 
paradigm for life and service. Prophetic ministry in the context of the church reaches 
across barriers. This type of ministry reaches across barriers within the church. It 
reaches across barriers outside the church. Maybe in the future, ministry skills acquired 
through the ministry project may empower the church to reach across barriers to 
minister to families impacted by street violence, victims of natural disasters and 


families recovering from traumas. 


APPENDIX A 


SERMONS 
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The Funeral of Jesus Part 1 
Text: John 19:25-30 

“Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother's sister, Mary the 
wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and the 
disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy son! 
Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother! And from that hour that disciple took 
her unto his own home. After this, Jesus knowing that all things were now accomplished, 
that the scripture might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst. Now there was set a vessel full of 
vinegar: and they filled a spunge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, and put it to his 
mouth. When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished: and he 
bowed his head, and gave up the ghost.” (KJV) 

To go through a funeral can be a sad and sorrowful time. The whole event of 
losing a loved one, dealing with grief, making arrangements and following through with 
the paperwork can be overwhelming. 

As many of you know, I am currently working on a Doctor of Ministry program 
where minjstering to families before, during and after the funeral is part of my program 
research. 

I want to see if our church can be challenged and encouraged to take our ministry 
to families during this time of crisis, enhance it and then take it to another level. I am 
emphasizing a spirit of compassion with a spirit of excellence in the, way we offer help to 


our hurting families. 
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Preaching about end of life issues is not easy. In one of his books, A.M. Hunter, a 
New Testament scholar relates the story of a dying man who asked his Christian doctor to 
tell him something about the place to which he was going. As the doctor fumbled for a 
reply, he heard a scratching at the door, and he had his answer. “Do you hear that?” he 
asked his patient. “It’s my dog, I left him downstairs, but he has grown impatient, and has 
come up and hears my voice. He has no notion, what is inside this door, but he knows 
that I am here. Isn’t it the same with you? You don’t know what lies beyond the Door, 
but you know that your Master is there.” 

For the Christian, we have an incredible hope. The hope of the resurrection found 
in Jesus Christ. Remember when you were a little child and you had to cross a dangerous 
street for the very first time? Usually some adult like your mother or father would say, 
“Take my hand”. Then you would cross the street together. You know keeping your hand 
in your parent’s hand meant you were all right. 

When we are facing issues of death or dying, all we need to do is reach up and 
take God’s hand. An old hymn goes like this: “Father I stretch, My hands to Thee, No 
other help I know. If Thou withdraw, Thyself from me, Oh wither shalt I go.” 

So it is with these thoughts that I introduce this sermon series about “Prophetic 
Ministry to the Dying and Their Families”. Our church already ministers to families 
during times of death. Our church clerk helps the family with obituaries, funeral 
programs if the family desires. She also schedules the church building and contacts our 


music ministry, ushers and health unit ministries. 


" As quoted in the sermon, “Are You Ready To Die?” A.M. Hunter, Christian Theology in Plain 
Language, 208. http://www.sermoncentral.com/sermon. (Accessed April 2007). 
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Our church provides a meal for the family of our members who pass away. Our 
church provides a funeral service for the family. Many members of Calvary make visits 
to the family and offer personal condolences and prayer. Our church, like many other 
churches in our tradition, seeks to gather around the bereaved, grieving family to offer 
support and comfort at such a sad time. There is healing through grieving. There is 
healing in community. We are reminded that we are not by ourselves. As a community of 
faith, we offer: 

Hope in spite of hopelessness 
Peace in spite of emotional pain 
Gospel in spite of the grave, and 
Destiny in spite of death. 

We offer: 

Shoulders to lean on 

Shoulders to cry on, and 
Shoulders to rely on. 

We want to be of comfort to each and every family. In a word, we offer our love. 
What we desire to do, is add to our love, transformation. Transformation brings divine 
presence into the death experience. Transformation allows us to find purpose in our pain, 
serenity in our suffering and meaning in our misery. 

During our sermon series and workshop series we seek to explore and explain 
more about this. Even though our church seeks to provide ministry at such a sacred time 
in the life of a family, churches can drop the ball. We can be so overwhelmed and 


overworked, that our ministry falls short of the mark. 
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We rely on volunteers to visit, help, and sit with families, cook and set up for 
family meals (repast). We rely on volunteers to call on the phone, sing at the service and 
offer words of encouragement. Because we are frail, fragile humans, we can fumble our 
ministry. 

If a church does not provide significant ministry at the time of amember’s death, 
it can undo all the good will that family feels toward the church. If we falter in this thing, 
we can leave a sour taste in the mouth of that family that may not be repaired. That is 
why in this area of ministry, if we as a church can be mobilized to care in concrete, 
specific ways, it can be transforming. 

How can a church provide transforming, prophetic ministry at a time of death in a 
family? 

1. Transforming ministry helps those who remain (verses twenty-six and twenty-seven): 
® When Jesus was dying on the cross, he had to pause long enough to see to the 
care of his mother. 

e When people are dying, a church can provide comfort by offering to look after 
the family. This is especially significant when family members may be older 
adults or senior adults. 

e When someone is dying, they want to know someone will look after their 
loved ones. Many people have family to do this. Every now and then, family 
may be out of town, or not able. Wouldn’t it be great to be able to say to a 


dying spouse, your church will look after your loved one! 
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This could be as simple as phone calls and visits. However, it could entail making 
sure they are eating right and taking good care of themselves. Transforming ministry 
could include aftercare or follow up after the funeral. 

Loneliness is a terrible emotion. 
Loneliness can rob you of your peace and joy. 
Loneliness can be depressing. 

The church could provide volunteers to make visits or phone calls, not to gossip, 
but to encourage and listen. Trained ears can hear beneath the words. Trained ears can 
listen for Ea flags. Trained ears can help walk people through the valley of grief. 

2. Transforming ministry can help the dying (verse twenty-eight). 


Jesus said, “I thirst.” He had a need, physical, practical need while in the dying 


process. Transforming ministry can provide help to those who are dying. Be careful 
maybe you are listening to this message and you have a mother or father, or loved one 
that is declining health wise. 

Maybe you or a loved one has been given some bad news about a health 
condition. Your pastor believes God is a healer. We pray for Rese: We believe healing 
is a part of the atonement. 

Please hear me carefully. There may be times in our lives when another surgery is 
not going to change anything. There may be times in our lives when aggressive treatment 
may not do more than doing nothing. There may be times when being aggressive in 
medical treatment is not going to do what is necessary. We all need wisdom to hear what 


I’m saying. 
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I’m not saying to give up. I’m saying, that faith might be saying, “Precious Lord, 
take my hand.” If I must walk this road, let me walk it with faith and courage. If I must 
walk this road, let me walk it knowing that God will never leave me nor forsake me. If I 


must walk this road, let me pray like Jesus, “let this cup pass from me, nevertheless, not 


my will but thine be done.” 

There is always hope. Maybe the way hope is to be manifest in a situation is this, 
“let me live my life so I may leave a spiritual legacy for my family”. Jesus said, “I thirst”. 
We all have needs. 

The need to work through our grief. 
The need to work through our disappointments. 
The need to work through spiritual meaning. 

Transforming ministry can offer that help. Maybe what we need is as hard to 
swallow as vinegar, but it will still help us cope with our situation. Winston Churchill 
arranged his own funeral. There were stately hymns in St. Paul’s Cathedral and an 
impressive liturgy. When they said the benediction, he had arranged for a bugler high in 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral.on one side to play “Taps,” the universal signal that the 
day is over. But when that was finished, there was a long pause and then a bugler on the 
other side played “Reveille,” the signal of a new day beginning. It was Churchill’s way of 
communicating that while we say, “Good night,” here, it’s “Good morning” up there! 
Someday, our warfare will be over. 

Someday, our lives on this side will be over. 
Someday, we will hear the sound of the Savior. 


Someday, we will stick our swords in the sands of time and study war no more. 
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Someday, we will sing our last song, pray our last prayer. 

We want it said, we served the dying, we cared for the living, we cared for their families, 
we helped the hurting, we cared for those grieving, we shared with the wounded, we did 
all we could, while we could. Then, we want to hear Him say, “Well done, good and faith 


ful servant! 
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The Funeral of Jesus Part 2 
Text: John 19:31-34 

31The Jews therefore, because it was the preparation, that the bodies should not 
remain upon the cross on the sabbath day, (for that sabbath day was an high day,) 
besought Pilate that their legs might be broken, and that they might be taken away. 

32Then came the soldiers, and brake the legs of the first, and of the other which was 
crucified with him. 33But when they came to Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, 
they brake not his legs: 34But one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and 
forthwith came there out blood and water. (KJV) 

When Jesus died on the cross, his followers wanted his body so he could be 
buried. John’s gospel says it was Joseph of Arimithea and Nicodemus, two of Jesus 
disciples (in secret), that requested the body of Jesus from Pilate. Because the Sabbath 
begins at sundown Friday, Jesus’ preparation and burial needed to be finished before the 
Sabbath began. 

After Jesus’ death. 

After Jesus’ preparation for burial. 

After Jesus is placed in the tomb. 

After the stone is rolled in front of the door. 

After all is said and done. 

What do you do with the pain of loss? 

Donnie McClurkin sings, “What do you do, when you’ve done all you can. And it seems 


like it’s never enough? And what do you say when your friends tum away, you’re alone? 
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Tell me, what do you give, when you’ve given your all, and seems like you can’t make it 
through? Well you just stand, when there’s nothing left to do. You just stand; watch the 
Lord see you through. Yes, after you’ve done all you can you just stand?! 

It’s only natural to miss our loved ones. It’s only natural to cry and shed tears. It’s 
only natural to experience grief and loss. It’s only natural to feel emptiness in our lives. 
Luke describes the environment around the cross at the death of Jesus.” There was 
darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour. The sun was darkened. The veil of the 
temple was torn in the middle. 

Mark’s gospel says, The veil of the temple was torn from the top to the bottom. 
The centurion confessed that Jesus was the Son of God. Friends and acquaintances that 
followed Jesus along with the women also watched from a distance.’ Matthew’s gospel 
describes more dramatic testimony.’ Matthew says when Jesus died, there was an 
earthquake. Rocks were torn up. Graves were opened. Many bodies of the saints which 
were dead arose and came out of the graves after his resurrection and went into the holy 
city and appeared to many. 

Now we don’t have deaths and funerals like the one for Jesus. Our losses are more 
mundane. Our funerals are a combination of tears and sadness. Our funerals are times of 
family reunions and communion. We need to prepare for our funerals. We need to have 


families work together on this. Joseph of Arimithea, Nicodemus and several of the 


‘ Donnie McClurkin, Stand lyrics. http://www. lyriczz.com/ (Accessed April 2007). 
? Luke 23:44-45 (KJV). 
3 Mark 15:38 (KJV). 


“ Matthew 27:55ff (KJV). 
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women physically prepared the body of Jesus. Jewish tradition calls for the burial of their 
dead by the close of the day if possible. 

We need to be prepared. Preparation could include things like: life insurance, 
enough to bury yourself if needed; life insurance for your children would be helpful. 
Savings toward expenses. A will which lets others know how your estate is to be handled. 
A living will, which lets others know your wishes should you not be able to tell them 
yourself. A durable power of attorney for health care, which designates someone to make 
health care decisions on our behalf. 

We need to talk about some uncomfortable things. How would you want things .- 
handled? Begin a conversation before the crisis hits. We need to prepare ourselves 
financially, physically, and spiritually. Do. you know what you believe about heaven? Do 
you know what you believe about salvation in Jesus Christ? Do you know what you 
believe about the Christian view of death? 

There is never enough time to say what you meant to say. There is never enough 
time to do what you meant to do. There is never enough time to talk about what was 
important. Take time to talk. Take time to listen. Speak your truth in love. Tell your 
family you love them. Tell your people words of encouragement and faith, 

Don’t put important things off if you can do it, say it today. Did you know there 
never is enough time? Time steals time from us. We think we have time for one last visit. 
We think we have time for one last conversation. We think we have one last goodbye. 
But we usually don’t have the time. The hand of time writes, and having written moves 


on. 
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Grief is such a powerful emotion. A medical doctor came up with what she called 


the stages of grief. They are denial, anger, bargaining, depression and acceptance. Dr. 


Elisabeth Kubler-Ross’ research helped many people understand that these feeling are 


normal and expected. Some people will go through all or some of these feelings. Some 


people may not go through any of these emotions. As humans we seek to make sense of 


our suffering and sadness. 


To help us make sense of our situation, let us go to the prophet Isaiah. Isaiah 


looking through the telescope of prophetic time foresaw the crucifixion and death of 


Jesus Christ. He records it in Isaiah 53:3-5. 


3He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief: and we hid as it were our faces from him; 
he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 4Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows: yet we did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. SBut he was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we 

are healed. 


It is from this text that we learn the secret to handling the pain of grief and loss. 


So the question is, “How do you handle the pain of grief and loss?” 


[ 


Jesus has been there with us in our grief. Jesus is a man of sorrows, he is 
acquainted with grief. He knows about our sorrow. He knows about our grief. He 
knows about our depression. He knows about our tears. He has carried our griefs. 
He has carried our sorrows. He was stricken and smitten by God and afflicted. 
Mentally we understand Jesus is with us. Emotionally we feel the loss, the pain. If 
you let Him he will come in and help. The songwriter says: “Jesus knows all 
about our struggles. He will guide till the day is done. There’s not a friend like the 


lowly Jesus. No not one. No not one.” 
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2. Jesus took our transgressions so we could be healed and strengthened. He was 
wounded for our transgressions. He was bruised for our iniquities. He was 
chastised for our peace. He was beaten with many stripes. It’s because of his 
wounds that we could be healed. Because Jesus took upon him our pain. Because 
Jesus took upon him our grief and loss. He fully identifies with us and provides 
our healing. 

Because of his death, we have comfort. 
Because of his death, we have strength. 
Because of his death, we have encouragement. 

Grief still is present and painful. Grief could be caused by unfinished business. 
Grief is still painful. Paul asked the question, “O death where is thy sting? O grave where 
is they victory?” Death still carries a sting. Grief still carries a sting. But Jesus has taken 
the sting out of death. Mentally, Jesus knows our pain. Emotionally, Jesus feels our pain. 

A Father and daughter were riding in a car, when a bee was noticed flying around 
in the car. The daughter was allergic to bee stings. She became scared and frightened. 
The father waited until the right moment and caught the bee in his fist. He held the bee 
until he felt the sting. Then he let the bee go. He told the daughter, you don’t have to 
worry about the bee now. I have the stinger. Jesus took the sing for us. 

We are subject to death, but Jesus subjected death to himself. 

We are humbled by death, but Jesus humbled death to himself. 

We, like Paul, are “offered” to death, but Jesus willingly offered himself. 
We surrendered to death, but Jesus embraced death to himself. 


We give up our spirit to death, but Jesus willingly dismissed his. 
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We may or may not know death’s timing, but Jesus decided when to die. 

We can only shorten our lives, but Jesus suspended his life so he could take it up again. 
In the name of Jesus, In the name of Jesus, we have the victory. 

In the name of Jesus, In the name of Jesus, Satan will have to flee. 

Tell me who can stand before us, when we call on that great name, 


Jesus, Jesus precious Jesus, we have the victory. 
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Death: The Last Enemy 
Text: I Corinthians 15:26 
“The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” 

Early on the first day of the week, a few brave women make their way to the 
burial place of Jesus. They had followed both Joseph of Anmithea and Nicodemus to the 
tomb so they knew where they were going. They carried spices and a mixture of oil to 
anoint Jesus. They ignored the fact that a huge stone had been rolled over the entrance to 
the tomb. They ignored the fact that the tomb had been hewn out of a rock side of a cliff. 

They ignored the fact that Roman soldiers had been placed at the tomb to keep 
watch and make sure no one stole the body of Jesus. They ignored the impossibility of 
their situation and decided to walk by faith and not by sight. 

Have you ever had to walk by faith? 

Have you ever felt the loss of a loved one to death—but still had to live on? 

Have you ever felt the numbness of grief, the loss of laughter or the tears of sorrow? 
Have you ever felt like a part of you was missing because death had robbed you of a 
close loved one or friend? 

Death is a thief. 

Death is cold and calculating. 

Death is a kidnapper. 

It doesn’t move death to consider age. 

Death will take the old and young. 


Death will visit your house and take the joy and laughter. 
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Death will leave you with grief and tears. 
Death is a terrible enemy! 
Dennis Ngien writes in Christianity Today about how Martin Luther advised 
congregants on preparing for death. “Luther believed that death becomes ominous 


because the devil uses it to undermine our faith. He haunts us with death three ways.” 


First, the Devil taunts us with the remembrance that death is 

a sign of God’s wrath toward sinners .. . Luther’s remedy . . . 

is to contemplate death all the more, but to do so at the right 
time—which is not the time of death. Second, the Devil 

magnifies our accusing conscience by reminding us of those 

who were condemned to hell for lesser sins than ours . . . The 
devil closes our eyes to our sin during our lives, just when we 
should be thinking of it. He then opens our eyes to the horrible 
reality of sin and judgment in the final hour, when our eyes 
should be seeing only grace. Third, the Devil plagues us with 

the prospect of hell, specifically by increasing the soul’s burden 
with haunting questions concerning election . . . the devil 
“practices his ultimate, greatest, and most cunning art and power”, 
for he “sets man above God” so that we look in the wrong place 
for assurance of election. How do we banish these devilish images 
and see only grace? Luther exhorts us to contemplate the image 


that saves: Jesus Christ, who “overcame death with life”. 


We are tempted to surrender to our grief. Grief can be like quicksand. Once you 
step into it, you begin to sink. Grief handcuffs and shackles us. Even when we believe 
our loved ones are in heaven. There is power in grief. We can only surrender so long to it. 
It is like kryptonite to Superman. Kryptonite robs Superman of all of his strength and 
power. If we let grief have its way, it will rob us as well. Grief does not play fair. Grief 
will rob you of your joy. Grief will rob you of your peace. Grief will wrestle you down to 


the ground. How do we as Christians handle death? 


' Dennis Ngien, “Picture Christ: Martin Luther’s Advice on Preparing to Die”, Christianity Today 
(April 2007 ). 68. 


* Ibid., 68. 
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We affirm the victory of Jesus over death (verse twenty). “But now is Christ 
risen from the dead, and become the firstfruits of them that slept.”? When St. 
Louisans cheered their baseball Cardinals to a World Series championship in 
the fall of 2006, we were all witnesses. No one can tell us the Cardinals didn’t 
win, we were all witnesses. Well Christ has won the victory over death, hell 
and the grave. We may not have been there, but the Bible affirms that Jesus 
won the victory, and we are witnesses to the Bible’s report. One of the hymns 
of the church states: “Up from the grave He arose, with a mighty triumph o’er 
His foes.” And to that we are witnesses. 

We follow Christ in that victory (verses twenty-one and twenty-two). “For 
since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ After the World 
Series, there was a parade. The whole community could share in the victory of 
the baseball team through cheering the team on a downtown street. Christ lets 
us share in his victory. Christ deposits the Holy Spirit, the Comforter. When 
we let the Comforter do His work, we share in Christ’s victory. 

We confess that His victory is our victory (verses twenty-five and twenty-six). 


“For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy 


31 Corinthians 15:20 (KJV) 


“1 Corinthians 15:21-22 (KJV) 
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reigns in majesty. He reigns in power. He reigns in truth. He reigns in reality. 
Although all things are not fully realized, we confess that His victory is our 


victory. William Yates writes: 


In the Russian Orthodox Church, the standard greeting is: “Christ is risen!”To 
which someone would reply: “He is risen, indeed!” Years ago, when the 
communists began to take control of Russia, a Communist party official came 
to a Russian village to seek to convert its residents there to Communism. He 
challenged the Russian Orthodox priest there to a debate. He figured he could 
easily crush this frail old priest in a debate. The whole town gathered for this 
debate. He so eloquently argued the benefits of Communism that many of the 
people there were nodding in approval. With great satisfaction, he smugly sat 
down, gesturing the priest to speak. The priest stood up at the podium and said 
simply; “Christ is risen!” The people there then passionately exclaimed as 
with one voice: “He is risen indeed.” The Communist official then briskly 
packed up his briefcase and left the meeting hall knowing he would never be 
able to persuade these villagers to accept a godless communism over the belief 
in a risen savior. It is this cry that resonates to this day. Our Lord truly has 
risen and He continues to walk amongst us! 


Max Lucado, in his book, “Six Hours One Friday,” tells the story of a 
missionary in Brazil who discovered a tribe of Indians in a remote part of the 
jungle. They lived near a large river. The tribe was in need of medical 
attention. A contagious disease was spreading across the village. People were 
dying daily. A hospital was not too terribly far away—across the river, but the 
Indians would not cross it because they believed the river was inhabited by 
evil spirits. And to enter its water would mean certain death. The missionary 
explained how he had crossed the river and was unharmed. But they were not 
impressed. He then took them to the bank and placed his hand in the water. 
They still wouldn’t go in. He walked into the water up to his waste and 
splashed water on his face. It didn’t matter. They were still afraid to enter the 
river. Finally, he drove into the river, swam beneath the surface until he 
emerged on the other side. He raised a triumphant fist into the air. He had 
entered the water and escaped. It was then that the Indians broke into a cheer 
and followed him across.’ 


We walk in the victory of Christ! He has conquered death. We can follow Him across. He 


has conquered death, we will also. The last enemy to be destroyed is death. One day, all 


° www.Sermonlllustrations.com (Accessed April 5, 2007) 


7 Thid. 
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river. Finally, he drove into the river, swam beneath the surface until he 
emerged on the other side. He raised a triumphant fist into the air. He had 
entered the water and escaped. It was then that the Indians broke into a cheer 
and followed him across.’ 
We walk in the victory of Christ! He has conquered death. We can follow Him across. He 
has conquered death, we will also. The last enemy to be destroyed is death. One day, all 
of the heartache, all of the heartbreak, all of the grief, all of the sorrow, all of the empty 
places, all of the empty spaces, all of the pain, and all of the hurt will be over. And the 


last enemy to be destroyed will be death itself! 
Victory is mine. 

Victory is mine. 

Victory today is mine. 

I told Satan, to get thee behind. 


Victory today is mine. 


’ Tbid. 
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Conversations Before Crisis 
Workshop One 


Introduction 


We are all on a journey. We are all on a spiritual pilgrimage. Unless Jesus returns 
very soon, the only way to transition out of this world is to die. “It is appointed unto men 
once to die, but after this the judgment” (Heb. 9:27). It is very important to develop: 
conversations about this most important event. 


We will all die. Death is both an event and a process. The church is one place 
where we can have conversations about death and dying. It is the purpose of this first 
workshop to lay a biblical foundation for understanding death and dying. 


1. A Biblical Understanding of Death and Dying 


e Jesus is portrayed in the book of Revelation as having the keys of hell and of 
death. (Rev. 1:18). 

e The letters to the churches of Asia Minor in the book of Revelation encourages 
Christians with promises. To those who overcome they will: eat of the tree of life, 
receive a crown of life, eat of the hidden manna, receive a white stone with a new 
name written on it, receive power of the nations, receive white raiment and Jesus 
will proclaim their name to the Father, they will be a pillar in the temple of God 
and will sit with Jesus on his throne. All of these are wonderful promises aren’t 
they? 

e And in Revelation 21:4 we read, “And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain; for the former things are passed away.” What does this 
verse say to you? What does it mean for Christians? 

¢ How did we get to live under the reign of death? Romans 5:12 says, “Wherefore, 
as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.” “Nevertheless death reigned from Adam 
to Moses, even over them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression, who is the figure of him that was to come.” (Romans 5: 14). So | 
according to the Bible, death came through Adam’s disobedience. (see Romans 
5:15-21). 


II. Hope in the Dying Process 


e For the Christian, there is hope. “For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” (John 3:16). For unbelievers, the Bible teaches, “He that 
believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God.” (John 3:18). 
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e Paul’s attitude reflects that of a mature Christian, “For me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain.” (Phil. 1:21). 

* Once we start living, we begin dying. Yet, there is an active dying process when 
the body begins to shut down. It is then that we must rely upon our spirituality 
and faith to sustain us. a 

e« “The time of dying is a frightening time. We fear death. We have a sense of 
anxiety and panic that life is beyond our control, passing us by. We are awkward 
in speaking our truth, just as we have been awkward in speaking the truth to each 
other before the dying process started...Death comes and with it silence, a 
permanent, implacable type of silence. Oh, for just one more hour, five more 
minutes! But silence fills the space.” (David Kuhl, What Dying People Want). 
What is your response to this quote? 

e Much of the confusion surrounding the dying process may stem from the fact that 
the end of life is a stage of growth just like childhood or adolescence. Some have 
suggested the hallmarks of the end of life process to be: completion of worldly 
affairs, the closure of personal and professional relationships and bringing 
meaning to one’s life. Some would suggest that this is some of the “work” that 
must be done in order to have a “good death”. What are some of the ways we give 
meaning to our life? Have you taken time to review your life? What is the story of 
your life? What has given your life meaning? What would you want to be placed 
in your obituary? 

¢ Homework. Write out your obituary. Put in it the important things you would like 
to be remembered for? Look at it for a while. How does it make you feel? 


III. Stages of Grief 


¢ In 1969, Elisabeth Kubler-Ross described five emotional stages that the dying go 
through after receiving a diagnosis of terminal illness. They are: denial, anger, 
bargaining, depression and acceptance. Kubler-Ross saw these stages as fluid and 
some people go back and forth through these stages, or some may skip several or 
go through none at all. 

e With the publication of her 1974 book, Death: The Final Stage of Growth, 
Kubler-Ross suggested two additional stages in dying, finishing old business or 
life review and discovering total truth or transcendence. 

e “Finishing old business is learning to finally drop one’s emotional baggage of 
jealousies or resentments and make an intimate, heart-to-heart connection through 
love. It is from this bond of openheartedness, she suggests, that transcendence, or 
psycho-spiritual transformation, can emerge, becoming a kind of love that is not 
just one-on-one but universal, encompassing the vastness of life and humankind.” 
(Elisabeth Kubler-Ross, Death: The Final Stage of Growth). 

e It is this spiritual work that is the domain of the church. It is this work that church 
members can be trained to provide others in need. Going through the stages of 
grief is “a process toward a blessing”. The dying person is at a new stage of 
transformation in their lives. They may discover their true selves through the 
dying process. It is through the process of conversation and true listening that the 
dying person can feel accepted or blessed by others. 
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e “Life is a struggle. Coping with a lifetime of change is a struggle, but through a 
lifetime of change we will experience ourselves as full persons only to the degree 
that we allow ourselves that commitment to others which keeps us in creative 
dialogue.” Respond to this quote. What does this quote say to you? 

e Learning to live life as a dying person, “is not unlike the re-learning necessary 
after a divorce or a separation from an important person.”. We humans are capable 
of experiencing great transcendence. We all must learn to deal with significant 
transitions in our lives. We go through a process similar to that of the dying 
person. 


IV. How To Fight the Good Fight of Faith in the Face of Iliness 


e God has identified with the human condition. He has done this in Jesus Christ. 
But there are Old Testament examples of God’s participation in our suffering. See 
Jeremiah 8:19-20. “T hear the voice of my people coming from a distant land; Is 
Yahweh not in Zion? Is her king no longer there? The harvest is past, autumn is 
over, but we have not been saved.” Part of the intense prophetic suffering that 
Jeremiah identifies with, is because of his capacity it identify with the cry if the 
exiles that Jeremiah anticipates. He asks the searching question about the presence 
or absence of God. It was hoped that at the “Autumn New Year Festival” of 
which the kingship of Yahweh was the theme, that Yahweh would move on 
behalf of His people. 

e The great festival had come and gone and God had not moved. The people looked 
to Jerusalem for Yahweh to deliver, but they were not saved. The prophet 
identifies so keenly wit the people, that he, “mirrors the condition of those who 
after exile will nurse ailing hopes that they may still be proved true”. Their 
brokenness is a condition in which he is not a spectator but a participant. When a 
person is confronted by a hopeless situation, despair is an understandable 
response. 

e The last of the autumn festivals was called “Tabernacles”, is was a time to gather 
the fruit, when olives were crushed for oil and grapes were crushed for new wine. 
After the harvest, was a time when kings would go to war to defend their harvest 
or seek to capture the harvest of the enemies of the people. Therefore, autumn was 
a time to celebrate both the fruits of harvest and the rule of the king. The king was 
crowned afresh to rule and reign another year. In later years, it was the festival 
where the Jews would looked forward to the coming king messiah. What all this 
adds up to is that the autumn, when harvest was past and summer was over, was 
the time of salvation, of victory. 

e During the exile, God is portrayed as a spurned parent, who is hurt and in pain but 
chooses not to intervene. God speaks to the people through the prophet to express 
the woundedness and pain of the situation. 

e The community expects to be healed by a certain point on the calendar. God may 
be a bit behind schedule, so the community attempts to remind God about the 
proper order of events. God is not governed by our calendars or others, “five year 
plans”. Therefore, Jeremiah asks the question, “is there no balm in Gilead, is there 
no physician there?” 
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Has God abandoned His people when they are sick, or in pain? “In the face of the 
direst of adversities, Israel and we are offered. hope. It is a word not about answers 
to the problem of evil; not a word about circumstances or man and movements. Its 
is not a word about systems of political or even theological belief; it is simply a 
word about our Lord. He is faithful. He is love. He is gracious. He is full of 
compassion. He is our inheritance.” Our God is in there with us to take us through 
the suffering, and even to carry us if necessary. 

Even Christ identifies with our suffering and pain. It was on the cross that Jesus 
so identified with our sins that he died for us. On the cross Jesus become the 
model for “the wounded healer”. 

“There on the cross, God entered into solidarity with us human beings in our 
suffering. In the person of the Son, God took on flesh and blood, and gathered up 
all our cries of God forsakenness. And more! He did not simply share our 
common experience of God forsakenness in this world under the shadow of death. 
There on the cross, in the person of the Son, God himself endured God’s wrath on 
our behalf! God himself has done the impossible. God paid the ransom to free us 
from the judgment of death, and in so doing he bestowed eternal life on us, who 
are mortal. God poured himself out so that we could be truly free. The hope of 
resurrection, eternal life in the kingdom of God, is ours. “ (Peter G. Bolt, The 
Cross from a Distance). Take some time to respond to this quote. 


Some Goals of this Workshop 


To develop a ministry to those diagnosed with a terminal illness and their 
families. 

To develop a funeral ministry to members of Calvary. 

To develop an aftercare ministry to members who have experienced death of a 
loved one. 

Would you pray about a possible role in this ministry? 
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Conversations Before Crisis 
Workshop Two 


Review 


Last workshop, we went over the following topics: 
° A Biblical Understanding of Death and Dying 
° Hope in the Dying Process 
° Stages of Grief 
This week we plan to cover the topics of : 
° How to Fight the Good Fight of Faith in the Face of Illness 
* Serious and Chronic II|ness 
: End of Life Planning 


I. How To Fight the Good Fight of Faith in the Face of 


Iilness 
® God has identified with the human condition. He has done this in Jesus Christ. 
But there are Old Testament examples of God's participation in our suffering. See 
Jeremiah 8:19-20. "I hear the voice of my people coming from a distant land; Is 
Yahweh not in Zion? Is her king no longer there? The harvest is past, autumn is 
over, but we have not been saved." Part of the intense prophetic suffering that 
Jeremiah identifies with, is because of his capacity it identify with the cry if the 


exiles that Jeremiah anticipates. He asks the searching question about the presence 
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which the kingship of Yahweh was the theme, that Yahweh would move on behalf 
of His people. 
The great festival had come and gone and God had not moved. The people looked to 
Jerusalem for Yahweh to deliver, but they were not saved. The prophet identifies so 
keenly wit the people, that he, "mirrors the condition of those who after exile will 
nurse ailing hopes that they may still be proved true". Their brokenness is a condition 
in which he is not a spectator but a participant. When a person is confronted by a 
hopeless situation, despair is an understandable response. 
The last of the autumn festivals was called "Tabernacles", it was a time to gather the 
fruit, when olives were crushed for oil and grapes were crushed for new wine. After the 
harvest, was a time when kings would go to war to defend their harvest or seek to capture 
the harvest of the enemies of the people. Therefore, autumn was a time to celebrate both 
the fruits of harvest and the rule of the king. The king was crowned afresh to rule and 
reign another year. In later years, it was the festival where the Jews would look forward 
to the coming king messiah. What all this adds up to is that the autumn, when harvest 
was past and summer was over, was the time of salvation, of victory. 
During the exile, God is portrayed as a spurned parent, who is hurt and in pain but 
chooses not to intervene. God speaks to the people through the prophet to express the 
woundedness and pain of the situation. 
The community expects to be healed by a certain point on the calendar. God may be a 
bit behind schedule, so the community attempts to remind God about the proper order of 


events. God is not governed by our calendars or others, "five year 
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plans". Therefore, Jeremiah asks the question, "is there no balm in Gilead, is there no 
physician there?" 

Has God abandoned His people when they are sick, or in pain? "In the face of the direst 
of adversities, Israel and we are offered hope. It is a word not about answers to the 
problem of evil; not a word about circumstances or man and movements. It’s not a word 
about systems of political or even theological belief; it is simply a word about our Lord. 
He is faithful. He is love. He is gracious. He is full of compassion. He is our inheritance." 
Our God is in there with us to take us through the suffering, and even to carry us if 
necessary. 

Even Christ identifies with our suffering and pain. It was on the cross that Jesus so 
identified with our sins that he died for us. On the cross Jesus become the model for 

"the wounded healer". 

"There on the cross, God entered into solidarity with us human beings in our suffering. In 
the person of the Son, God took on flesh and blood, and gathered up all our cries of God 
forsakenness. And more! He did not simply share our common experience of God 
forsakenness in this world under the shadow of death. There on the cross, in the person of 
the Son, God himself endured God's wrath on our behalf! God himself has done the 
impossible. God paid the ransom to free us from the judgment of death, and in so doing 
he bestowed eternal life on us, who are mortal. God poured himself out so that we could 
be truly free. The hope of resurrection, eternal life in the kingdom of God, is ours. "(Peter 


G. Bolt, The Cross from a Distance). Take some time to respond to this quote. 
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II. Living With Chronic Illness (Redefining Normal). 


(Arthritis.Net) 


There are many ups and downs living with a chronic illness. 


In many ways, living with chronic illness is very much like going on a walk in the 
woods. You're never quite certain what lies ahead of you. 

Many people are familiar with acute illness. An acute illness comes suddenly, usually 
has an identifiable cause and is generally treatable, often with a return to normal health. 
Some examples of acute illness: appendicitis, ear infection and pneumonia. 

Chronic illness often begins gradually and may have several causes. It usually exists 
for an indefinite, time. Some examples of chronic illness: diabetes, heart disease and 
arthritis. 

Living well with a chronic illness begins with understanding your illness. Start by asking 
your doctor for information. Making important lifestyle adjustments. Taking your 
medications regularly. Managing pain. Eating properly. Eating well even when you don't 
feel well. Exercising regularly. 

Living with a chronic illness can be a roller coaster of emotions. There several ways to 
even out the ups and downs. Maintain normal daily activities as best you can. Stay 
connected with friends and family. Continue to pursue hobbies you enjoy and are able 

to do. Keep your mental health (which may be impacted by your physical health). 
Sometimes a support group is the answer. Many chronic illnesses are associated with an 


increased risk of depression. 
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If you are a care giver, accept that the chronic illness may not go away. Focus on 
aspects of well-being. Be available and listen~ focusing on positive changes. Get 
involved together in productive, fun activities. Encourage independence while 

maintaining as "normal" a family life as possible. Take care of yourself, and seek 


help when needed. Look for organizations that offer support to care givers. 


III. End of Life Planning 


Top Ten Factors for Most at the End of Life 
(http://dviwz.aboLIt.com!od/palliativeendooflifecare/tp/allfactors.htm ) 

1. Be kept clean. 2. Name a decision maker. 3. Have a nurse with whom one feels 
comfortable. 4. Know what to expect about one's physical condition. 5. Have 
someone who will listen. 6. Maintain one's dignity. 7. Trust one's physician. 8. Have 
financial affairs in order. 9. Be free of pain. 10. Maintain sense of humor. 

Estate Planning. ( Wikipedia.org) This is the process of accumulating and 

disposing of an estate to maximize the goals of the estate owner. Goals: passing the 
greatest amount of the estate to intended beneficiaries, paying the least amount of 
taxes, avoiding or minimizing probate court involvement. Additional goals: 
providing for and designating guardians for minor children and planning for 
incapacity. 

Tools in estate planning: the will, various types of trusts, beneficiary designations, 
powers of appointment, various forms of property ownership, gifting and powers of 
attorney, living will. 

Many people confuse a living will with a durable medical power of attorney. The 


former controls solely those decisions that must be made at the end of the 
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patient's life, while the latter is used to give decision-making authority to someone 
else (usually a family member or close friend). 

e Advance health care directive. (Wikipedia.org) A living will usually covers specific 
directives as to the course of treatment that is to be taken by caregivers, or in particular, 
in some cases forbidding treatment and sometimes also artificial nutrition and 
hydration, should the principle be unable to give informed consent due to incapacity. 

e | A power of attorney for health care appoints an individual (a proxy) to direct health 
care decisions should the principle be unable to do so. oe show that one third of 


Americans say they've had to make decisions about end-of-life care for a loved one. 


IV. How to Talk About Death and Dying. 
(Taken from the Five Wishes Booklet) 


e The Five Wishes booklet was developed by Jim Towey who worked closely with 
Mother Teresa and lived in a hospice she ran in Washington, D.C. 

e My Wish For What I Want My Loved Ones To Know. (Taken from Wish Five). 
(Please cross out anything that you don't agree with.) 

e I wish to have my family and friends know that I love them. 

¢ I wish for my family and friends and caregivers to respect my wishes even if they don't 


agree with them. 


e I wish to be forgiven for the times I have hurt my family, friends and others. 


e I wish for my family and friends to look at my dying as a-time of personal growth 


for everyone, including me. This will help me live a meaningful life in my final 
days. 
e I wish to have my family, friends and others know that I forgive them for when 


they have hurt me in my life. 
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e Iwish my family and friends to know that I do not fear death itself. I think it is not 


the end, but a new beginning for me. 

e [with for all of my family members to make peace with each other before my 
death, if they can. 

e I wish for my family and friends to think about what I was like before I became 


seriously ill. [ want them to remember me in this way after my death. 


e Ifanyone asks how I want to be remembered, please say the following about me: 


e Ifthere is to be a memorial service for me, I wish for this service to include the 
following (list music, songs, readings or other specific requests that you have): ° 
Using a guide like the Five Wishes can help start the conversation before crisis. 


Some Goals of this Workshop 


¢ To develop a ministry to those diagnosed with a terminal illness and their 
families. 

¢ To develop a funeral ministry to members of Calvary. 

¢ To develop an aftercare ministry to members who have experienced death of a 
loved one. 


¢ Would you pray about a possible role in this ministry? 
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Conversations Before Crisis 
Workshop Three 


Introduction 


After the funeral can be a very vulnerable time for those who are left. The special 


bond between husband and wife, parent and child, siblings and even close friends can be 


broken by death. Death robs us of our relationships. Therefore it is very important to 


understand the dynamics of grief and loss. 


In this session we will cover, how to minister to those grieving, how to talk about 


hospice and casting a vision for funeral ministry for Calvary Missionary Baptist Church. 


Fr; 


How to Minister to Those Grieving 


Everyone handles loneliness and grief differently. For some it is a struggle to 
get through the lonely days and nights. Everyone will experience grief or loss 
sometime in their life. 

Some experience grief through death, some through divorce, and some 
through an illness. When tragedy strikes the pain can be unbearable. Their can 
be a spiritual struggle and grief can be experienced like a spiritual bondage. 
Spiritual resources like faith, hope can provide insight and understanding. 

As one travels the road of grief it is important to be aware of one’s feelings. Is 
it anger, fear, pain? How am I responding to others, to family? We can change 
how we respond, even if we can’t change how we feel. We can be aware of 
what if going on inside. Grief is a process. We dy feel no one understands 


what we are feeling, but we must seek to cooperate in the healing process. 


I. 
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God sends us people who can help us travel this road of grief to a place of 
healing. Grieving takes time and in time healing can take place. Learn again 
the stages of grief: denial, anger, bargaining, depression, and acceptance. Test 
yourself to see where you are. Sometimes forward, sometimes backward but 
continue to grow. 

Learn to process your feelings, writing, poetry, scripture, conversations, 
storytelling, in time resuming activities, meeting friends. Find a way to talk it 
out, or work it out, keeping your faith in God intact. Determine to go on with 
your life, there is light at the end of the tunnel. 
(www.caregiversarmy.org/recovering.shtml). 

How to Talk About Hospice Care 

Let’s face it; there is no right time to talk about hospice. Looking for a right 
time may rob the family of opportunities to discuss end of life care. There are 
many opportunities to discuss with patients or family members what their 
wishes are for end of life care. The best time to talk is sooner than later. In 
fact, many families will share that after singing on to hospice care that they 
wish they had done so sooner. 

Broaching the subject of end of life choices can produce deep emotions; the 
conversation can be invaluable for both patient and family. Many studies have 
shown that raising the topic of hospice can reset hope, allowing patients to 


control the quality of their final weeks and months and focus on activities and 


people that are most important to them. On the other hand false hopes for a 


ill. 
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cure can rob patients and families of quality time together and the chance to 
be in control of their lives. 
Look for a crack in the door. Explore “what if’ options. When a loved one 
receives a serious diagnosis or undergoes a change in treatment for an illness. 
These are times when patient, family and health care professionals can re- 
examine the goals of care and look at other options. By exploring “worst case 
scenarios”, people can feel more comfortable making informed choices. 
Talking about hospice and end of life options is a wonderful gift that one can 
give their loved ones. Although, there is no single “right” time to talk about it, 
several opportunities can open the door to this discussion. 
Ten Myths of Hospice Care 
Hospice is for people who have “no hope”. It’s about care, not a cure. 
Families and patients receive relief from pain and other symptoms and the 
family receives support. This leads to a quality of life, time together for a 
meaningful, peaceful, dignified end of life experience. 
Hospice is a place. Hospice is a philosophy more than a place. Patients 
receive hospice care wherever they live. 
Hospice is only for people with cancer. Hospice serves terminally ill 
people of all kinds, with all types of progressive diseases. 
Hospice is for people who have only a few days left to live. Hospice can 
be provided when a cure is no longer possible and it is believed a patient 


has six months or less to live. 
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Hospice requires family members to be available to provide care. While 
family is the usual care giver, sometimes patients who live alone or with no 
family to assist can receive hospice care. 

Hospice is for patients who don’t need high tech care. Hospice has specially 
trained physicians, pharmacists, nurses and therapists who provide 
comprehensive medical care, as well as state of the art pain and symptom 
control, without the use of invasive technology. 

Hospice “dopes people up” so they become addicted or sleep all the time. 
When patients have a legitimate need for pain control they do not become 
addicted to it. Patients can remain comfortable and alert and enjoy each day to 
the fullest extent possible (given the medical circumstances of their 
condition). 

Hospice care is expensive. Hospice care is considerably less costly than care 
provided in other medical settings. It is covered by Medicare, Medicaid and 
most other types of insurance. No one is turned away due to inability to pay. 
Hospice can’t talk to patients until they have a referral fon their physician. 
This conversation with hospice providers is encouraged earlier than later. This 
way families are aware of the various options available to them during the 


final weeks or months of life. 


10. 


IV. 
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Hospice is only for people who will accept that they are dying. Terminally ill 
patients and their families often struggle to come to terms with their limited 
life expectancies. Hospice can help address their fears, feelings and concerns. 
(www.sthn-lehighvalley.org/body.cfm?id=752). 


Vision Casting a Funeral Ministry for Calvary Missionary 


Baptist Church 


Currently, Calvary assists families with processing feelings of grief and loss 
through the availability of the pastor, family and friends. The church clerk is 
available to assist with funeral programs and obituaries. The church provides a 
meal after the funeral for members and family. Choir members, ushers and 
health unit groups are available to serve the family at the funeral service. This 
accounts for a lot of volunteer time given to serve the family, all in the name 
of Christian compassion and concern. Friends make visits and phone calls, 
along with mailing sympathy cards. 

At the time of death, opportunities to provide spiritual care and comfort are 
present for the church. What other ministries could the church offer families? 
Could Calvary offer: (before the death or funeral) Trained visitors to offer 
listening and a healing presence, trained sitters to allow family to run errands 
or experience brief respite, nursing visits to monitor vitals and medicines, 
phone calls to those living alone, yard work or small repairs to older members 
living alone (without family support)? 

Could Calvary offer: (At the time of the funeral) enough volunteers to set up 


and serve and clean up the meal, encourage members to offer what they can 
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realistically do (fix or bring food to home, answer phones, sit with family to 
offer assistance, help in straightening up the house, small practical helps). 
This comes from a genuine sense of community. Could Calvary offer: (after 
the funeral) follow up visits, phone calls, cards and trained visitors for up to 
six months or a year after a death? 

Let’s Talk About It. What could we as a church family offer each other? What 
would you be willing to do? 

Some Goals of this Workshop 

To develop a ministry to those diagnosed with a terminal illness and their 
families. 

To develop a funeral ministry to members of Calvary. 

To develop an aftercare minister to members who have experienced death of a 
loved one. 


Would you pray about a possible role in this ministry? 


APPENDIX C 


SURVEY RESULTS 
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Survey 
Attitudes and Understanding About Death and Dying 


Directions: Please circle the number closest to the answer you agree with. Feel free to 
answer the questions with out signing your name. 


Statements Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 
Agree Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

1. It is easy for me to talk 1 2 3 4 5 

about death and dying 7 

2. I talk to my family about 1 2 3 4 5 

what I want at the end of life 7 

3. [have planned my funeral 1 2 3 4 5 

4. I know about having a will i 2 3 4 5 | 

5. [have talked with my 1 2 3 4 BS) 

family about advanced 

directives for me. | 

6. Someone in my family is il 2 3 é a 

my power of attorney in case I 

am incapacitated. 

7. [have created a will. 1 Z 3 4 5 

8. I know about power of 1 Z 3 4 5 

attorney for health care 

decisions. | 

9. [have settled my beliefs 1 2 3 4 5 

about the afterlife. _ 

10. I am aware of the stages of 1 2 3 4 5 

grief. 

11. I am aware of the biblical 1 2 5 4 5 

understanding of death and 

dying. ! 

12. I am aware of biblical 1 2 3 4 5 

teaching of hope in the dying 

process. 

13. The end of life is an 1 2 3 4 Sy 

opportunity for growth. | 

14. Preparing for death can be 1 2 3 4 > 

called “spiritual work” 

15.I have written my obituary. | 1 2 3 4 5 

16. My family knows what I 1 2 3 4 5 

would like sung or read at my 

funeral. 

17. [have life insurance. 1 2 3 4 5 

18. I have planned to leave 1 2 3 4 5 

some money to my family. : 


| 19. [have planned to leave 
some money to my church. 
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20. I believe the church 
should teach about death and 
dying. 


21. I believe the church 
should talk about insurance 
and wills. 


22. I believe the church 
should teach about advanced 
directives. 

23. I believe the church 
should teach about end of life 
issues. 

24. It is uncomfortable for me 
to talk about end of life issues. 


25. I believe the church 
should have a funeral 
ministry. 


26. I believe the church 
should help families deal with 
grief . 


27. | believe the church 
should offer help to families 
after the funeral. 


28. I have appreciated the 
ministry of my church during 
a time of bereavement in my 
family. , 


29. I have gotten help from 
my church during a time of 
bereavement in my family. 


30. I plan to make 
preparations for my end of 
life. 


Please answer the following questions to the best of your ability. 


31. At the time of death in a family I believe the church should offer... 


32. At the time of death in my family I would have appreciated the church doing the 


following... 
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33. I could use information on the following end of life subjects... 


34. I would like the pastor to know this about how I feel about talking about end of life 
issues. 


35. The following describes how I feel about talking about death and dying. 


Please share any other thoughts you would like to share about this subject. 


Pre-Survey 
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Attitudes and Understanding About Death and Dying 


Directions: Please circle the number closest to the answer you agree with. Feel free to 


answer the questions with out signing your name. 


Statements Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 
Agree Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

1. It is easy for me to talk 14 10 6 4 1 
about death and dying | 
2. I talk to my family about il 4 8 8 5 
what I want at the end of life : 
3. Ihave planned my funeral | 4 4 2 8 14 
4. I know about having a will 13 3 10 1 
5. [have talked with my 5 8 6 4 
family about advanced 
directives for me. 
6. Someone in my family is 8 S 6 4 13 
my power of attorney in case I 
am incapacitated. _ : 
7.1 have created a will 5 3 7 10 
8. I know about power of 11 6 9 13 
attorney for health care 

[ decisions. 
9. [have settled my beliefs 13 3 5 4 7 ~~ (WI 
about the afterlife. 
10. I am aware of the stages of 11 i) 6 4 4 
grief. 
11.I am aware of the biblical 13 7 10 5 0 
understanding of death and 
dying. 
12. I am aware of biblical 14 8 6 5 0 
teaching of hope in the dying 
process. A ) | 
13. The end of life is an 19 BS 7 0 
opportunity for growth. _—. 
14. Preparing for death can be 18 10 4 4 
called “spiritual work” 
15.1 have written my obituary. 3 2 2 15 
16. My family knows what I 5 6 3 16 
would like sung or read at my 
funeral. 
17. I have life insurance. 23 4 6 9 
18. I have planned to leave 15 8 5 4 
some money to my family. 
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19.1 have planned to leave 
some money to my church. 


20. I believe the church 
should teach about death and 


L dying. 


21. I believe the church 
should talk about insurance 
and wills. 


22. I believe the church 
should teach about advanced 
directives. 


23. I believe the church 
should teach about end of life 
issues. 


24. Itis uncomfortable for me 
to talk about end of life issues. 


10 


25. I believe the church 
should have a funeral 
ministry. 


wall 


a 


26. I believe the church 
should help families deal with 


grief . 


27. I believe the church 
‘should offer help to families 
after the funeral. 


28. I have appreciated the 
ministry of my church during 
a time of bereavement in my 
family. 


29. I have gotten help from 12 
my church during a time of 


bereavement in my family. 


30. I plan to make 19 
preparations for my end of 


life. 


Please answer the following questions to the best of your ability. 


31. At the time of death in a family I believe the church should offer... 


--words of encouragement, assistance in funeral arrangements assistance in how to cope 


and move forward. 


--resources for whatever may be needed, witnessing of eternal salvation, comfort with 


cards, food, counseling. 
--condolences, assistance. 
--comfort, help and love. 
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--whatever help is needed. 

--groups to talk about bereavement. 

--bereavement ministry/money. 

--support to the person that lose their love ones. 

--counseling, consolation, lots of support in any areas the family needs. 

--help out in any kind of way they can, with the family that they can. 

--follow up services with the family such as phone calls, cards, etc. 

--support in any.area where it is needed. 

--prayer. 

--church members that are available to sit and have time with the family, answer phones 
and help wherever needed. 

--prayer (as much as needed). Funeral planning. Ministering after the 
funeral...counseling, biblical study, etc. 

--Spiritual assistance and continued prayer for as long as needed or requested. 
--counseling, monetary if needed, follow-up especially during holiday reasons, listing of 
funeral name, burial sites: 

--This I strongly agree this is a time that we all should pull together and help one another 
to pull through this. 


32. At the time of death in my family I would have appreciated the church doing the 
following... 


--making all arrangements associated with out of town family (set up hotel stays if 
needed), accommodations and repass activity. 

--counseling on dealing with grief and loss of a loved one. 

--eulogy, repass. 

--prayer, calls, lots of hugs. 

--Having a good Homegoing celebration. 

--providing music/choir during the service. Provide the repass. 

--come to the home or a family member’s hone and help in any way necessary. 
--giving more personal care to the surviving members, ask if we were financially secure, 
if transportation was needed, if other physical needs existed etc. 

--being more in touch with my family. 

--keeping up with family members months after the funeral has occurred. 
--assistance with preparation for burial. 

--visitation to see if everything is in order. 

--they were good at the times I went through the process. 

--talking, hugs and most of all prayer alone and together. 


33. I could use information on the following end of life subjects.... 


--talking to your children/grandchildren. 
--wills, power of attorney. 

--wills, living wills. 

--to help them. 

--wills, life insurance, biblical understanding. 
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--yes, I can use help talking to someone about the end of life. 

--advanced directives. Wills. 

--help us make crucial decisions. 

--to prepare my family the best way possible to reduce the grief I know that will occur. 


34. I would like the pastor to know this about how I feel about talking about end of life 
issues. 


--I think that as much as possible, the family of the dying individual should encourage 
their loved one to talk about whatever is on their heart and mind (if possible), expressions 
are necessary for dying and the family. 

--I think it’s easier to talk about this subject when you are a younger adult that is in pretty 
good health. 

--that my sight on the afterlife is filled with joy believing that this is nothing to hold on 
to. God is real and I want to see Him. 

--my faith in Christ. 

--I don’t want to talk about the end. 

--joyful and new life with Christ but also sad leaving family. 

--yes, because he can help. 

--It is a hard subject for me to talk about. 

--yes, because I think it will also help when he gives the eulogy to know by fact what our 
thoughts (or my thoughts) are about dying. 

--why is it so hard or kind of hard to let go even if you know it is the best for them. No 
more hurting and gone to a better place. I lost my best friend for 20+ years and 
sometimes it is hard for me because | want to talk or need to talk to her. She died in 
January. 

--I accept the fact that eternal life with God requires the death of the physical body. 


35. The following describes how I feel about talking about death and dying. 


--I have a level of comfort, but I think I could become more comfortable. 

--I am comfortable with this. 

--It should be open and honest. 

--It’s a part of life! 

--Because when I talk about death help to understand. 

--I know the Lord will make a way for his saints. 

--I try to talk about death more. It is hard for me to talk about my own death. 

--I would be comfortable on issues of death. 

--Yes, I would like to talk to the pastor about death and dying right now. 

--We are born to die, after that the judgment if you remain you will be caught up to meet 
him in the air. 

--I know this is useful information but it is still difficult to discuss. 

--Even though I believe in the Bible, I am not totally at ease when talking about death and 
dying for myself, love ones and most others. 
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--I believe that we begin dying the very day we are born. I accept the fact that we all must 
die. 

--not comfortable in the least. I will leave money for the funeral and burial services. 

--I feel it is an important issue and I feel everyone should be informed about the issues. 
--I am very open about discussing death. I believe that with the death of my grandfather 
the Lord gave me peace to handle deaths of love ones as they go home to glory. 

--It’s difficult especially with close friends. I just don’t know what to say or how to 
express my thoughts to them. 


Please share any other thoughts you would like to share about this subject. 


--I think this is a good subject to inform people about death and dying. Because people 
don’t the full understand about this matter. 

--Death is normal and a normal process and the sooner we address the issues associated 
with death as Christians, I believe we will gain as better sense of comfort. 

--Process Improvement, the people can only do better if they know, and this will give the 
people knowledge in an area that is basically not talked about until it is needed! 

--It is really a hard subject. 

--when you lose someone they help to understand that they are in a better place. 

--This information should be done in a seminar instead of regular church service. 

--I need to lift this subject up before God because I need strength in this area. 

--I don’t feel that appropriate care is given to church members who are not as well 
known. There were no hospital visits or home visits. My parent said that the church had 
fallen down on their job.—I agree. At the 11:00 service [funeral service] not many from 
the church participated and there was no beautiful music sung. 

--To make the church more aware of when they make the statement I want to see Jesus, 
that they know the only way to get to Him is to die. 

--It is easier with family because you probably shared time and outings with the lost 
loved one. 
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Post-Survey 
Attitudes and Understanding About Death and Dying 


Directions: Please circle the number closest to the answer you agree with. Feel free to 
answer the questions with out signing your name. 


Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly | 


Statements 
Agree Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 
1. It is easy for me to talk 10 10 4 1 1 1 
about death and dying 
2. I talk to my family about 9 3 10 3 0 
what I want at the end of life | 
3. [have planned my funeral 5 4 5 6 4 
4. I know about having a will 14 3 6 0 
5. Ihave talked with my Z 3 8 7 1 
family about advanced 
directives for me. 
6. Someone in my family is 9 I Y 3 4 
my power of attorney in case I 
am incapacitated. 
7.[ have created a will 6 a we, 7 3 4 | 
8. I know about power of 16 3 3 2 0 
attorney for health care 
decisions. 
9. [have settled my beliefs 14 4 2 3 0 
about the afterlife. 
10. I am aware of the stages of 14 4 6 1 0 
grief. _| 


11.1 am aware of the biblical 
understanding of death and 

dying. 
12. I am aware of biblical 
teaching of hope in the dying 


16 7 3 1 0 


process. 
13. The end of life is an 3 7 1 0 
opportunity for growth. 

14. Preparing for death can be 4 5 0 0 
called “spiritual work” 

15.I have written my obituary. 4 3 4 6 
16. My family knows what I 3 4 2 7 


would like sung or read at my 
funeral. 
17. | have life insurance. 13 3 5 


© 
— 


18. I have planned to leave 15 4 Z 2 1 
some money to my family. 
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19. I have planned to leave 6 3 5 2 6 
some money to my church. 


20. I believe the church 18 3 4 0 0 
should teach about death and 


dying. 

21. I believe the church 16 5 3 0 0 | 
should talk about insurance 
and wills. 


22. I believe the church 17 4 4 0 0 
should teach about advanced 
directives. 


23. I believe the church 19 4 4 0 0 
should teach about end of life 
issues. 


24. It is uncomfortable for me 1 5 7 4 6 
to talk about end of life issues. 


25. I believe the church 20 1 4 0 0 
should have a funeral 
ministry. 


26. I believe the church 20 1 5 i — 0 
should help families deal with 
grief . 


27. I believe the church 19 3 4 0 0 
should offer help to families 
after the funeral. 


28. I have appreciated the 12 2 8 2 0 
ministry of my church during 

a time of bereavement in my 

family. 


29. [have gotten help from 12 1 5 4 I 
my church during a time of 

bereavement in my family. 

30. I plan to make 21 Z y 0 1 
preparations for my end of 

life. 


Please answer the following questions to the best of your ability. 
31. At the time of death in a family I believe the church should offer... 


--support, counseling or whatever spiritual help is needed at that time. 

--comfort, meals and any help because sometimes your thoughts are not always prepared. 
--assistance at funeral home. 

--follow up care to those who are grieving with prayer, cards, phone calls. 

--have compassion, any and all help. 

--a good service, repass, someone to talk with if needed. 
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--make facilities and ministries available. 

--financial support if needed, follow up after the funeral to see if things are okay. The 
worst time for a family is after all the people have gone and grief has a chance to set in. 
--Have preacher’s assigned for that family. Have several people work as a group to help 
the family. Follow up after the services are over. 

-- Whatever they fill in their hearts to do spiritually, financially, physically. 

--A group that will be there during the time of the death and after. 

--Any assistance based on what they know and/or what a family member related to the 
deceased has offered to share about needs. 


32. At the time of death in my family I would have appreciated the church doing the 
following... 


--making sure everything was done right. 

--providing music at the funeral. (choirs are usually unavailable unless it is a choir 

_ member or “big shot’ in the church. 

-sministry to my husband. . . 

--the choir to show up and sing as if it was one of their own. 

--just being there, for whatever. 

--praying with and for my family and follow-up at least 1-2 weeks later. 

--to make sure there was enough financial support, my family suffered greatly for this. 
--have a committee available if I need them to do whatever. 

--screening phone calls, any food preparation and housing for out of town members 
(assist with air travel arrangements, etc.) 

--Being supportive mentally and spiritually after the funeral and memorial services. I 
think too much emphasis is placed on the time before and during funeral process; more 
help is needed afterwards. 

--asking in some details about what can we do i.e.—do you have insurance, in place. 
What details do you have for the funeral and make follow up calls/visits to make sure the 
family is ok. 


33. I could use information on the following end of life subjects... 


--the stages of grief. How to deal with close family or friends that shut down during a 
crisis. 

--yes I do need help and information on the subject. 

--what is appropriate after the death of a spouse. Many people never remarry. I have 
known those to remarry as close as thirty days after. But what is appropriate? Or, is it just 
in the individual’s frame of mind? 

--I could always use more information. 

--How to be reflective to focus on happier times. ; 

--accepting the end of this earthly existence graciously. Preparing loved ones and others 
for your funeral. 

--steps to prepare documents to make it easier for family members. 
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--a check list of important items that any family can use to make sure they have gotten 
things in order and not just at the time of death, but also starting now before a death 
occurs. 


34. I would like the pastor to know this about how I feel about talking about end of life 
issues, 


--I am comfortable because I know we all must travel this road. I have the assurance of 
my afterlife being that I am saved. 

--I believe this should be worked on and carried on with a little more enthusiasm. Perhaps 
a team can be put together to be trained how to take care a grieving family. 

--I believe it should be a comforting and reflective time for the person dying and 
immediate family members. 

--I accept the final transition of death to glory. 

--I think the pastor should be a very good listener, because a lot of healing can come 
through the death experience for those left behind. 

--Again it is not easy and one must use their spiritual gifts to know how to help such a 
ministry. I had a member to die and in the process I realized this was not an easy thing to 
do and probably should have done something else. 


35. The following describes how I feel about talking about death and dying. 


--I am comfortable. 

--I am not afraid to talk about death after losing a love one that has made me see death 
differently. 

--I think it is an unavailable subject. I don’t think it should be looked at as a negative 
experience, but an inevitable one. 

--I don’t like it when people call and say “you know that grandma is going to die”. My 
first response is don’t say that, or don’t say it like that. 

--I feel good and complete. 

--In a Christian believer, we talk about glory. Everybody wants to go to heaven but no 
one wants to die. 

--I feel good, it’s very informative. 

--Death is something we will all experience. It depends on our mindset and our 
relationship with God that would get us through. 

--Death and dying are processes that we all must experience. We will not exit this world 
with out experiencing the end. 

--People who are encouragers and not very sympathetic are better at this. Sympathy is 
one thing, but being able to encourage it great. 

--It’s inevitable and for the most part try to avoid details, but can talk about it not from a 
personable aspect. 
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Please share any other thoughts you would like to share about this subject. 


--That people should have their stuff in place before a crisis. The transition in death 
would be easier if the family don’t have to deal with the individual wishes or trying to 
figure out what to do if you have no written information. 

--I wish this had been available when I lost my mom and dad. 

--I think “the Five Wishes” booklet should be available on an ongoing basis! 
--Everybody doesn’t have this gift. It had to sit with a family member. When I thought I 
could handle it. It was a bit devastating, but through it. It did better prepare me to think 
about how I would handle the next death situation. 

--It’s been interesting and very thought provoking. 


APPENDIX D 


SERVING RESPONSE FORM 
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Serving Response Form 


I understand Calvary Missionary Baptist Church is seeking to provide funeral 
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ministry to members and their families. I would consider receiving training and serving in 
the following ways. Please circle those areas you would prayerfully consider serving in. 


Trained Visitor to offer listening and encouragement 
(Follow up visits as scheduled) 


Trained Sitter 
(To offer brief respite to caregivers) 


Nursing visits to monitor vitals 
(I am a trained nurse or certified nursing assistant) 
Make phone calls to those living alone 


Do yard work or simple repairs 
(To elderly living alone) 


. Serve Food at Funerals 
Help Cook food at funerals 


Create a card ministry 
(sympathy and think of you cards) 


Other 


Name: 
Address: 

City/State/Zip Code: 

Home Phone: 

Cell Phone: 


Email: 


APPENDIX E 


BENEVOLENCE COMMITTEE POLICY 
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PROPOSAL OF THE BENEVOLENT FUND COMMITTEE OF 
CALVARY M.B. CHURCH 


. All situations will be investigated by at least three (3) Benevolent 
Committee Members. Report will be brought back to the committee and 


voted upon. 


. All requests for assistance will be made-to the Benevolent Committee 
Chairman, Co-Chairman or Secretary before Sunday Morning. The names 
and telephone numbers will be printed in the weekly church bulletin. 


3. FUNERAL EXPENSES: 


A. The Benevolent Committee proposes to payout of the Benevolent Fund to the 


Funeral Home an amount not to exceed one thousand(1000.00) dollars for a 
member of Calvary, provided member has no insurance policy, Burial 
Insurance or proceeds from Insurance does not cover funeral expenses. 


. The Committee proposes to payout of the Benevolent Fund to the Funeral 
Home an amount not to exceed three hundred (300.00) dollars for a church 
member's immediate family if the deceased is not a member of Calvary and the 
non-member has no insurance policy or burial insurance. 


C. Immediate Family includes husband, wife, mother, father, children, sisters 
and brothers. 


4. REPAST: 


A. Member of Calvary- when requested by the family, the amount of two hundred 


(200.00) dollars or whatever is needed, will be provided for a repast. 
( Exception Large Families) 


B. Non-Member of Calvary, immediate family of a Calvary member will be given 


two menu choices for the repast. 
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5. UTILITIES- GAS & ELECTRIC: 


After investigation and proof of delinquency, the benevolent fund will 
pay the current bill. 


6. RENT AND/OR HOUSE NOTE: 


After investigation and proof of delinquency, the benevolent fund will 
pay one (1) month's bill. 


‘7. DISASTER- FIRE, FLOOD OR TORNADO: 


A. Member of Calvary: After investigation and proof of disaster, the 
benevolent fund will pay according to needs specified by the family, 
an amount not to exceed one thousand (1,000.00) dollars. 


B. Immediate Family not a member of Calvary, the benevolent fund will 
pay an amount not to exceed five hundred (500.00) dollars. 


C. Immediate family includes husband, wife, father, mother, children, 
sisters and brothers. 


8. ESTIMATES: 


Request for payment of jobs to be performed (i.e. repair of roof, 
plumbing. (etc.) will be supported by three (3) written estimates. 


9. LIMITATION: 


A limit of one thousand (1000.00) dollars will be paid regardless of 
the situation. 


10.SCHOOL LOANS: 


All requests for school loans should be submitted to the Scholarship 
Committee. 
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THINGS NOT COVERED BY THE BENEVOLENT FUND 


1. Vandalization- should be covered by Church's Liability 
Insurance. 

2. Cost of Auto Repair 

3. Weekly Pass- proof of job before pass is purchased by 
Benevolent Committee 

4. Repair and/or Air Conditioners-window units or central 
units. 


Revised May 2007 
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